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Introduction-  The  Current  Worldwide  Challenge  of  Extreme  Poverty 

The  question  my  thesis  will  address  is  what  can  we  do  to  mitigate  the  tragedy  of 
over  20,000  of  our  fellow  human  beings  dying  every  day  in  the  developing  world  due  to 
hunger,  disease,  exposure,  and  neglect. 

"In  2000,  all  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  pledged  to  achieve  eight 
goals  by  2015.  They  said.  'We  will  spare  no  effort  to  free  our  fellow  men,  women,  and 
children  from  the  abject  and  dehumanizing  conditions  of  extreme  poverty,  to  which  more 
than  a  billion  of  them  are  now  subjected.'"1 

The  Millennium  Development  Goals  -  MDGs 

1 .  Eradicate  extreme  poverty  and  hunger. 

2.  Achieve  universal  primary  education. 

3.  Promote  gender  equality  and  empower  women. 

4.  Reduce  child  mortality. 

5.  Improve  maternal  health. 

6.  Combat  HIV/AIDs,  malaria,  and  other  diseases. 

7.  Ensure  environmental  sustainability. 

8.  Develop  a  global  partnership  for  development. 


The  Millennium  Development  Goals  have  become  the  focal  point  of  world 
interest  in  solving  this  tragedy  of  extreme  poverty.  The  agenda  of  the  eight  Millennium 
Goals  agreed  to  by  192  nations  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  was  signed  as  the  new 
millennium  began  in  2000.  Although  all  the  eight  goals  are  important  and  relate  and 
reinforce  each  other,  the  first  of  these  eight  goals,  and  the  focus  of  my  work,  is  how  we 
can  cut  extreme  poverty  in  half  by  the  year  2015  and  eliminate  it  altogether  by  2025. 

Developed  countries  were  encouraged  to  give  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  their 
GNP's  annually  for  ODA  (Official  Development  Assistance).  The  U.S.  which  has 
contributed  the  most  so  far  in  actual  dollars  has  contributed  the  least  in  terms  of  percent 
of  GNP.  With  our  GNP  (about  $1 1  trillion),  if  we  gave  the  targeted  amount,  it  would  total 
over  $70  billion  annually.  The  U.S.  government  is  currently  giving  less  than  $20  billion  a 
year,  sometimes  far  less. 

My  thesis  considers  the  pros  and  cons  of  governmental  versus  non-governmental 
approaches  to  the  MDGs"  and  focuses  on  the  role  individuals  and  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  can  play  in  accomplishing  them.  I  further  discuss  my  own 
proposed  contribution  of  helping  raise  awareness  of  these  great  needs  and  challenges 
through  a  ministry  of  PowerPoint  presentations  on  these  topics. 

More  must  be  done  if  we,  collectively,  are  going  to  have  a  chance  of  meeting  the 
MDGs  and  its  time  table.  We  cannot  rely  on  governments  only  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is 
a  human  problem  and  all  institutions  in  our  society  have  a  responsibility  to  respond,  both 


governmental  and  non-governmental.  A  number  of  organizations  have  arisen  to  help  in 
that  regard  such  as  the  Episcopalians  for  Global  Reconciliation  and  the  One  Campaign. 
The  latter  is  lobbying  for  countries  to  give  1%  of  their  budgets.  An  important  new 
initiative  of  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Madeleine  Albright  is  the  Commission  on  the  Legal 
Empowerment  of  the  Poor  which  attempts  to  change  the  legal  structures  that  present 
barriers  to  converting  the  "dead  capital"  of  the  poor  into  live  capital.  De  Soto's  desire  is 
to  release  the  estimated  $10  trillion  tied  up  in  "dead  capital'*  worldwide  so  it  may  be 
useful  for  entrepreneurial  endeavors.    Such  an  influx  of  capital  into  just  the  right  places 
would  dwarf  any  and  all  governmental  and  philanthropic  endeavors  to  date.  As  this 
process  is  being  pursued  through  education  and  government  reforms,  I  believe  we  also 
need  to  encourage  greater  individual  involvement  with  the  work  of  other  NGOs. 
Individuals,  as  well  as  groups,  need  to  voluntarily  contribute  time  and  resources  directly 
to  NGOs  already  working  in  the  field  on  MDGs. 

Integral  to  my  work  is  raising  the  question  of  why  the  world  tolerates  the  death  of 
over  20,000  people  a  day  due  to  killing  poverty.  If  thousands  of  people  were  dying  of 
these  causes  each  day  in  America  or  Europe,  if  they  were  white  middle  class  people,  I 
believe  the  reaction  would  be  very  different.  What  is  it  about  us  that  the  suffering  from 
extreme  poverty  fails  to  elicit  our  compassion? 

Ironically,  degenerative  disease  has  become  epidemic  in  developed  countries  and 
obesity,  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  cancer,  often  directly  related  to  the  environments  and 
lifestyles  of  prosperity  have  had  killing  consequences  as  well.  The  difference  is  that  we 


have  the  means  to  avoid  much  of  these  illnesses  of  excess,  whereas  the  poor  do  not  have 
the  means  to  avoid  the  plagues  of  poverty.   A  voluntary  shifting  of  resources  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor  would  have  profound  benefits  to  both. 

My  work  is  to  present  the  dramatic  needs  in  the  developing  world  for  moral  and 
financial  commitment  from  developed  countries  and  prosperous  individuals.  We  will 
examine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  NGOs  and  suggest  how  average  individuals  and 
organizations  can  support  successful  NGOs  anywhere  on  the  globe.5  In  my  PowerPoint 
presentations  I  paint  a  portrait  of  the  world,  demographically  and  economically,  to  show 
the  MDGs  as  not  just  an  economic  challenge  but  a  moral  one.  In  our  generation  while  our 
collective  wealth  has  sky  rocketed,  the  extremity  of  the  poor  has  become  manifestly 
clear  to  nearly  everyone.  We  are  truly  on  that  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  with  the 
priest,  the  Levite,  and  the  Samaritan,7  and  I  am  determined  to  add  my  voice  to  many 
others,  such  as  Jeffrey  Sachs,  Bono,  Jim  Wallis.  Ron  Sider,  Sabina  Alkire,  and  Hernando 
de  Soto,  who  have  served  as  watchmen  on  the  walk  to  use  the  paradigm  from  Ezekiel  33: 


And  you,  son  of  man,  say  to  your  people. . .  though  I  say  to  the  righteous  that  he 
shall  surely  live,  yet  if  he  trusts  in  his  righteousness  and  does  injustice,  none  of 
his  righteous  deeds  shall  be  remembered,  but  in  his  injustice  that  he  has  done  he 
shall  die.  Again,  though  I  say  to  the  wicked,  'You  shall  surely  die,'  yet  if  he 
turns  from  his  sin  and  does  what  is  right,  if  the  wicked  restores  the  pledge,  gives 
back  what  he  has  taken  by  robbery,  and  walks  in  the  statutes  of  life,  not  doing 

o 

injustice,  he  shall  surely  live... 


Chapter  I 


How  This  Project  Became  My  Passion 


The  question  I  would  like  to  address  in  this  opening  chapter  is  how  this  project 
became  my  passion.  I  will  reflect  on  my  life  path  that  has  brought  me  to  the  place  where  I 
am  today.  By  reflecting  on  my  past  I  can  better  understand  the  resources  and  motivations 
that  I  bring  to  this  work,  as  well  as  possible  biases  and  blind  spots  that  are  culturally 
derived.  I  will  try  to  trace  a  trajectory  from  my  myopic  middle-America  middle-class 
origins  to  what  has  become  a  broader  visualization  of  our  shrinking  globe. 

Some  of  my  first  memories  as  a  child  were  of  sitting  in  Sunday  School  classes  at 
St.  Paul's  Union  Church  on  the  Southside  of  Chicago  hearing  the  Gospel  from  former 
missionaries  who  had  lived  in  exotic  and  distant  lands.  St.  Paul's  was  an 
interdenominational  church  that  was  the  center  of  our  community,  the  place  where  we 
went  several  days  and  nights  a  week  for  Scouting  activities  and  church  young  peoples 
meetings  and  athletic  events.  Several  times  a  year  our  church  would  feature  the  work  of 
missionaries  and  challenge  all  the  young  people  to  consider  serving  the  Lord  in  distant 
lands. 

Growing  up  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  hanging  around  with  my  brother  and  his  friends. 
Being  four  years  older  than  I,  my  brother  stretched  my  athletic  and  other  abilities.  How 
far  one  could  throw  a  ball,  hit  a  ball,  how  well  one  could  catch  a  ball,  how  fast  one  could 
run  or  swim,  ride  our  bikes,  or  figure  out  puzzles;  all  these  things  became  very  important 


to  me.  How  I  performed  was  connected  to  whether  I  was  accepted  or  tolerated.  My 
pursuit  of  my  brother  and  his  friends  tended  to  alienate  me  from  my  peers  who  felt  a  kind 
of  jealousy  and  neglect  on  my  part.  On  my  brother's  part,  he  was  not  happy  with  always 
being  shadowed  by  his  little  brother.  One  day  as  he  wound  up  to  throw  a  brick 
symbolizing  a  hand  grenade,  I  shadowed  him  a  little  to  close  and  got  a  gash  on  my  eye 
brow  from  his  back  swing  that  required  seven  stitches. 

So  one  of  the  favorite  games  of  the  older  kids  was  "ditching"  Bill  and  any  little 
kids  that  followed  them.  I  was  persistent  despite  the  feelings  of  abandonment.  The  harder 
I  tried  not  to  be  ditched  the  higher  the  emotions  ran  in  this  game.  Over  time  it  began  to 
build  in  me  an  empathy  for  those  left  behind.  We  have  a  national  trait  of  Americans  being 
for  the  "under  dog."  It  may  stem  from  the  prominent  role  immigration  has  played  in  our 
national  life.  So  many  of  us  have  experienced  feelings  of  abandonment,  adrift  in  a  new 
and  strange  land  with  little  resources  at  our  side.  All  these  elements  I  believe  played  a 
role  in  my  current  interest  in  trying  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  When  I  was  not  trying  to 
avoid  being  ditched  by  my  older  brother  and  his  friends,  I  was  often  found  defending 
some  little  kids  who  were  being  bullied  by  older  kids.  It  made  me  vow  to  try  to  be  a 
model  of  compassion  and  wish  I  had  a  little  brother  to  mentor. 

Later  in  my  life  I  was  challenged  to  try  to  resolve  the  dissonance  created  in  my 
mind  by  depictions  of  missionaries  in  such  popular  works  as  Michener's  Hawaii.  When  I 
was  in  high  school,  and  president  of  our  Young  Peoples  group  at  church,  the  tragic 
death's  of  five  missionaries  in  Ecuador  in  1956  deeply  affected  our  community.  Being  in 
Chicago,  our  church  had  many  connections  with  Wheaton  College  from  where  several  of 


the  martyred  missionaries  and  their  families  graduated.  The  books  of  Elisabeth  Elliot, 
widow  of  Jim  Elliot,  made  profound  impressions  on  many  of  us.  The  fact  that  she  later 
lived  with  the  tribe  that  killed  her  husband  along  with  Rachel  Saint,  the  sister  of  Nate 
Saint,  the  slain  pilot  of  the  group,  was  to  me  nearly  incredible.   Years  later  I  attended  the 
wedding  of  Elisabeth's  daughter  who  married  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Gordon-Conwell 
Theological  Seminary  in  Hamilton,  Massachusetts.  I  remember  Valerie  as  the  little  blond 
bare-chested  five  year  old  playing  in  a  river  with  her  indigenous  Waodani  (Auca) 
playmates  as  related  in  the  book  and  film  Through  Gates  of  Splendor.      For  a 
Philadelphia  woman  to  live  for  years  in  a  grass  hut  with  no  plumbing  or  electricity  while 
developing  a  language  for  a  primitive  tribe  that  had  a  sixty  percent  homicide  rate  that 
included  her  husband  and  four  other  friends  blew  my  mind.  I  had  opportunities  to 
question  Elisabeth  about  her  life  in  the  Amazon  jungle  when  as  a  neighbor  she  married 
my  favorite  theology  professor,  her  second  husband,  Addison  Leitch.  After  he  died  of 
cancer,  she  married  a  third  and  final  time  another  classmate  of  mine,  Lars  Gren.  She  is 
now  in  the  twilight  of  her  life  suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease  as  her  mother  did. 

Elisabeth  told  me  that  God  was  working  as  much  with  her  as  with  the  recipients 
of  her  efforts.  She  also  said  that  these  extraordinary  people  practiced  extraordinary 
hospitality  to  someone  (herself)  who  had  no  ability  to  survive  in  the  jungle  alone.  At 
times  they  viewed  her  with  great  amusement.1 ' 

The  Howard  family  of  Philadelphia  contributed,  besides  Elisabeth,  several  other 
of  her  siblings  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  Her  brother  Tom  and  I  served  on  the  vestry  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  while  he  was  teaching  English  at 
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Gordon  College.  It  was  at  that  time,  as  Chairman  of  the  Missions  Committee,  that  I 
visited  Ethiopia  to  see  how  our  church  could  best  help  with  the  famine  relief  efforts  there. 
My  fourteen  year  old  daughter  and  I  arrived  two  days  before  Haile  Selassie,  the  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia  since  1 930,  was  overthrown  in  a  Communist  coup.     It  was  a  tense  time  and  I 
was  very  impressed  with  how  the  various  NGOs  continued  their  work  for  the  poor.  I  flew 
to  a  medical  outpost  near  Eritrea  with  a  British  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  (MAF) 
pilot.  I  observed  the  coordination  between  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID),  Oxfam,  SIM  (Sudan  Interior  Mission),  Peace  Corps  workers  and  others.  When 
the  airport  in  Addis  reopened  and  we  were  able  to  leave,  I  brought  back  to  my  church  a 
report  of  how  desperately  the  NGOs  needed  our  help  and  financial  resources  to  aid  the 
starving. 

It  was  partly  due  to  Thomas  Howard's  influence  and  his  books.  Evangelical  Is 
Not  Enough,  and  On  Being  Catholic,  that  I,  like  him,  "reconciled  with  Rome."  As  a 
Catholic  I  was  asked  by  Indian  Evangelist  K.  A.  Paul  to  serve  as  his  liaison  to 
Catholics. l   His  twin  organizations.  Gospel  to  the  Un-reached  Millions  and  Global  Peace 
Initiative,  were  the  context  in  which  I  visited  his  work  in  India,  established  their 
Washington  D.C.  office,  and  advised  in  the  attempted  purchase  of  the  late  Jordanian  King 
Hussein's  private  aircraft,  a  modified  Lockheed  TriStar,  the  type  of  aircraft  that  I  had 
flown  for  Delta  Airlines.  Mr.  Paul's  work  involved  the  support  and  training  of  thousands 
of  Dalit  widows  and  orphans  through  the  developing  world.  I  represented  Global  Peace 
Initiative  at  Amsterdam  2000,  a  huge  gathering  of  over  20,000  missionaries  from  over 
two  hundred  countries.  I  particularly  enjoyed  Steve  Saint,  son  of  slain  MAF  pilot,  Nate 
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Saint,  interpreting  for  Mincaye,  his  Waodani  "father"  the  events  of  that  tragic  day  in  1956 
in  Ecuador  and  its  aftermath.  A  few  years  later  Steve's  book  and  movie.  The  End  of  the 

1  4 

Spear,  were  released.     Steve  and  his  family  are  currently  at  work  through  their  NGO,  I- 
TEC,  (Indigenous  Peoples  Technology  and  Education  Center),15  helping  the  Waodani  and 
other  indigenous  people  develop  economically  viable  cultures  to  meet  the  challenges 
imposed  by  encroaching  civilization.  Among  these  efforts  has  been  the  establishment  of 
property  rights,  jungle  dentistry  and  transportation,  eco-tours,  and  recently,  RV-10 
aircraft  manufacture.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  forgiveness  and  creativity  nurtured  by  the 
God's  love. 

All  of  these  experiences  and  connections  have  informed  my  interest  in  the  work 
of  NGOs  in  developing  countries.  As  an  airline  pilot  for  twenty-five  years  I  had 
opportunity  to  see  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  parallel  interest  in  politics  also  influenced 
my  perspectives  especially  regarding  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  The  Slavic 
Gospel  Association  with  headquarters  in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  headed  by  the  late  Peter 
Deyneka16  and  son.  impressed  me  with  the  need  for  Bibles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They 
supplied  me  with  boxes  of  Russian  Bibles,  each  copy  worth  a  month's  salary,  which  I 
delivered  clandestinely  to  the  Aeroflot  offices  at  Frankfurt  International  Airport  on  my 
many  trips  to  Germany  before  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down. 

Meeting  Richard  Wurmbrand  and  reading  his  books  and  the  work  of  Joseph  Tson 
at  the  Romanian  Missionary  Society  also  shaped  my  conception  of  what  NGOs  can 
accomplish  not  only  in  spreading  the  gospel  but  in  advancing  human  rights.  A  personal 
trip  to  the  bleak  capital  of  the  USSR  in  the  seventies  contrast  in  my  mind  with  the 
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enthusiastic  reception  of  the  Jesus  Film  Project  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the 
90's.  The  Jesus  Film,  produced  by  Bill  Brighfs  Campus  Crusade     and  partially  funded 
by  Bunker  Hunt,  is  a  two  hour  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  now  translated  into 
more  than  four  hundred  languages  and  has  had  over  6  billion  viewings  since  1979.  It 
became  the  tool  of  over  1500  Christian  agencies  for  spreading  the  gospel. 

My  interest  in  Cuba  was  enhanced  by  meeting  Tony  Bryant,  a  former  Black 
Panther,  who  wrote  Hijacked   ,  a  book  about  his  taking  over  an  airliner  headed  for  Miami 
and  landing  in  Cuba  only  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  in  a  dismal  Cuban  prison  for  over  a 
decade.  More  recently,  I  purchased  a  Cessna  337  that  Brother's  to  the  Rescue  was  selling 
when  their  mission  of  rescuing  Balseros  (rafters)  in  the  Florida  Straits  was  shut  down  by 
our  government  after  Cuban  Migs  shot  down  two  planes  and  killed  four  of  Jose  Basulto's 
pilots.19  I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  a  half  dozen  rafters  get  settled  here  in  SW  Florida 
after  their  ordeal  on  the  sea. 


My  Evolving  Theology  and  Political  Philosophy 

At  this  point  I  need  to  discuss  a  radical  shift  in  my  worldview  that  came  about  as 
a  result  of  my  changing  political  perspectives.  Growing  up  in  the  mid- west  highly 
influenced  by  a  theologically  conservative  interdenominational  church  and  the  second 
son  of  a  politically  conservative  father,  I  naturally  adopted  a  relatively  conservative 
worldview.  I  never  questioned  my  Christian  beliefs  until  I  was  asked  by  my  friends  at 
Carleton  College:  "How  can  you  believe  in  a  God  who  alternately  bribes  you  with  heaven 
and  threatens  you  with  hell?  "  Hell  was  not  a  common  topic  in  my  religious  environment, 
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but  I  conceded  that  they  had  a  good  point  and  I  would  investigate  it.  I  quickly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  hell  was  not  eternal  conscious  torment  but  the  oblivion  of  the  soul.  I  have 
found  support  for  this  admittedly  minority  view  among  those  known  as  openness 
theologians,  among  them  Clark  Pinnock,    Gregory  Boyd,  and  John  Sanders.  Recently, 
the  Anglican  icon  John  Stott  has  embraced  this  view. "'  Historically,  all  the  Advent 
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churches  have  held  this  view  as  well. 

As  for  political  conservatism,  my  father  was  a  good  advocate  of  free  enterprise. 
He  began  a  successful  tool  and  die  business  in  1948  which  was  later  run  by  my  brother 
and  still  later  by  my  brother's  son.  He  treated  his  employees  fairly  and  often  said  the  best 
welfare  system  is  a  company  that  produces  something  useful,  provides  employment,  and 
pays  taxes.  It  was  only  decades  later  when  I  saw  large  corporations  "reorganize"  through 
bankruptcy  laws  that  allowed  them  to  hire  back  their  same  employees  for  a  fraction  of 
their  previous  wages  while  management  feathered  their  nests  with  golden  parachutes  that 
I  began  to  question  the  "free  market/"'  In  fact,  my  own  employer  of  twenty-five  years, 
Delta  Airlines,  after  my  retirement  declared  bankruptcy,  discontinued  health  benefits  and 
turned  our  pensions  over  to  the  government's  Pension  Guarantee  Trust  Corporation  who 
paid  pennies  on  the  dollar,  saving  Delta  billions  of  dollars. 

Combined  with  my  growing  skepticism  regarding  the  motives  and  methods  of  the 
rich,  I  have  recently  observed  the  religious  right  with  whom  I  thought  I  had  common 
cause  and  affiliation  take  a  violent  right  turn  toward  exclusion  at  home  under  the  banner 
of  family  values  and  war  abroad  under  the  banner  of  extending  democracy  and  fighting 
terrorists.  This  whole  process  came  to  a  head  for  me  during  the  2004  presidential  election 
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when  I  sent  an  article  to  Christianity  Today,  unfortunately  not  published,  arguing  why 
born-again  Christians  should  vote  for  John  Kerry.  My  argument  was  that  the  violent 
coercion  of  war  was  more  anti-Christian  and  anti-life  than  voluntary  abortion.  Frank 
Schaeffer's  memoir,  Crazy  For  God,  articulates  concerns  that  many  evangelicals  have 
over  the  direction  of  the  religious  right  today.  "   Gregory  Boyd  has  expressed  similar 
concerns  in  his  recent  book.  The  Myth  of  a  Christian  Nation.     Ron  Sider  and  Jim  Wallis 
have  warned  for  years  of  the  excesses  of  those  who  hold  a  narrow  view  of  family  values 
and  sanctity  of  life. ^  Many  Democratic  politicians  such  as  Barack  Obama  are  no  longer 
timid  in  expressing  their  own  take  on  these  issues  that  are  informed  by  their  beliefs. 


Another  aspect  of  my  life  that  informed  my  interest  in  NGOs  was  my  adoption  of 
two  children,  nine  and  ten  years  old,  from  Costa  Rica  in  1989.  Now  grown  and  having 
produced  four  of  my  five  grandchildren.  Alexander  and  Flor,  brother  and  sister,  have 
informed  my  view  of  the  complexities  of  cross  cultural  relationships. 


How  to  Get  to  Heaven 

All  the  while  my  views  on  soteriology  developed  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  works  side  of  the  faith/works  equation.  Several  years  ago  I  began  a  manuscript 
entitled  How  to  Get  to  Heaven  that  argued  against  predestination  and  in  favor  of  free 
will,  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  in  favor  of  annihilation,  and  against 
exclusivism  in  favor  of  inclusivism.  I  argue  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  to 
be  saved  one  must  be  willing  to  forgive  and  seek  forgiveness,     one  must  abandon 
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arrogance  in  favor  of  humility,"   and  one  must  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself.     I  argue 
that  Jesus  gave  no  doctrinal  requirement  for  salvation  and  even  Paul  and  the  apostles 
argued  that  anyone  manifesting  these  traits  regardless  of  who  they  were  would  be 
saved.2 

When  I  went  off  to  college  in  1957  it  was  my  intent  to  train  for  the  ministry.  I  was 
advised  to  study  philosophy  at  Carleton  to  broaden  my  knowledge  base  before 
concentrating  on  theology.  Nonetheless,  I  did  take  a  year  of  Greek.  After  two  years  of 
conflict  with  the  prevailing  secular  world  view  at  Carleton,  I  transferred  to  Whitworth 
College,  a  Presbyterian  school  in  Spokane.  Washington.  There  I  changed  majors  to 
history  to  see  how  the  world  actually  worked  and  then  later  to  economics  in  that  I 
believed  it  held  the  key  as  to  why  the  world  works  the  way  it  does. 


After  five  years  in  the  Navy  following  graduation.  I  began  to  feel  I  had  lost  my 
calling  in  that  my  life  style  reflected  an  over  reliance  on  grace.  I  left  the  Navy  and 
pursued  an  MA  in  Education,  secondary  social  studies,  at  Suffolk  University,  Boston, 
planning  to  make  teaching  my  occupation.  About  the  same  time  I  married  and  took  what  I 
thought  would  be  a  short  term  position  as  a  pilot  which  eventually  turned  into  a  twenty- 
five  year  career.  During  that  time  I  returned  to  my  interest  in  theology  and  earned  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Theological  Studies  at  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary  in 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  my  home  in  Manchester-by-the-Sea.  I  took 
liturgies  and  church  history  at  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  1975  thinking  I  might 
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seek  ordination  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  My  wife  at  that  time  was  not  warm  to  the  idea 
of  my  changing  from  pilot  to  priest  so  I  changed  my  focus  to  politics. 


Politics 

What  followed  was  nearly  two  decades  of  political  activism  during  which  I  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  U.S.  Congress  four  times,  the  chairman  of  an  Educational 
Voucher  Study  Committee  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission,  the 
author  of  two  referendums  on  the  ballot  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Building  political  campaign  organizations  in  areas  as  different  as  Massachusetts 
and  Georgia,  trying  to  provide  reasons  that  people  in  heavily  Democratic  districts  should 
trust  a  Republican  of  privilege,  confronting  an  entrenched  bureaucracy  in  Boston  whose 
mission  to  educate  children  was  taken  over  by  a  federal  judge,  drawing  on  dissonant 
corners  of  the  city  to  agree  on  a  plan  to  invert  the  funding  of  their  schools;  all  these 
activities  sensitized  me  over  time  to  the  importance  of  differences  and  yet  the  value  of 
working  together. 

After  Delta  went  bankrupt  and  my  pension  greatly  diminished.  I  was  in  my  mid- 
sixties  and  forced  to  think  about  my  future  prospects  for  work.  Since  my  interest  was  in 
theology  and  holding  a  master's  degree  in  that  field,  I  decided  to  apply  for  a  Doctor  of 
Ministry  degree  program.  The  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
accepted  me  and  I  decided  to  attend  although  it  was  not  clear  at  the  time  what  my  focus 
would  be.  The  spiritual  odyssey  that  greatly  liberalized  my  native  views  found  a  welcome 
home  here. 
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Since  coming  to  EDS  it  has  become  clear  that  I  want  to  focus  my  remaining  years 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  just  as  important,  from  my  new  found  perspectives  from 
the  Visions  Training  Course,  the  problems  of  the  privileged  in  not  responding 
appropriately  to  the  challenges  of  the  poor.  Condescending  philanthropy  and 
dysfunctional  rescuing  just  will  not  do.  Coming  from  a  background  where  these 
characteristics  are  not  unknown,  I  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  fall  into  these 
fallacies  and  thereby  make  matters  worse.  We  used  to  advise  people  to  run  when 
someone  came  saying:  'Tm  from  the  government  and  I'm  here  to  help  you."  Now  we 
must  also  be  skeptical  when  someone  says:  "I'm  from  the  church  and  I'm  here  to  save 
you." 

NGOs  have  received  their  fair  share  of  criticism  lately,  some  of  it  well  deserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  literally  millions  of  people  and  thousands  of  organizations 
doing  remarkable  work  throughout  the  world  without  which  the  world  would  be  a  much 
more  unhappy  place.  Consistent  with  my  soteriology.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  important  what 
theological  banner  we  march  under.  As  long  as  we  are  showing  love  to  our  neighbor  in 
some  tangible  way,  the  "missio  dei"  is  being  accomplished/   I  would  define  "missio  dei" 
as  Ian  Douglas  does  in  his  many  writings:  the  mission  of  God  on  earth,  that  of 
reconciliation  and  justice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  NGOs  are  directly  involved  in  philanthropy. 
Organizations  in  the  micro-lending  field  are  attempting  to  change  economic  structures 
making  them  more  accessible  to  the  poor.  The  next  step  is  to  reform  the  current  legal 
environment  in  many  developing  countries  that  keeps  the  poor  "in  their  place"  and  keeps 
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their  assets  unavailable  as  a  source  of  capital.  This  work  is  being  promoted  not  so  much 
by  government  as  by  enlightened  NGOs  like  the  Commission  for  the  Legal  Empowerment 
of  the  Poor,  supported  by  the  UNDP  (United  Nations  Development  Programme).     The 
trillions  of  dollars  that  would  be  available  to  underwrite  the  entrepreneurial  activities  of 
citizens  in  the  developing  world  would  make  whatever  philanthropy  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  seem  small  by  comparison. 

Of  course,  governments  at  some  stage  must  choose  to  act,  but  NGOs  can  create 
the  information,  interest,  and  perspectives  that  will  result  in  win-win  situations.  As  the 
following  chapters  of  this  thesis  will  show,  my  intention  is  to  form  an  organization  that 
publicizes  the  good  work  of  NGOs  and  encourages  individuals  to  support  them  whether 
they  be  heads  of  state,  corporate  icons,  or  private  individuals  of  limited  means.  It  is  my 
hope  to  help  match  NGOs  to  those  who  can  best  appreciate  and  support  their  goals.  I 
would  like  to  encourage  a  culture  of  generosity  of  spirit  as  well  as  generosity  of 
resources.  A  broad  base  of  consistent  and  generous  givers  coupled  with  important 
structural  changes  in  law  can  change  the  world  and  make  the  MDGs  a  reality. 


Chapter  2.  Conceptual  Frameworks  -  Reasons  to  Act 

The  problems  outlined  in  the  Introduction  require  the  urgent  attention  of  all  people 
of  good  will.  It  is  simply  intolerable  to  allow  over  20,000  people  to  die  every  day  from 
extreme  poverty.  The  huge  increases  in  wealth  experienced  by  the  world  in  the  last 
several  decades  have  not  worked  their  way  down  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  fact  there 
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has  never  been  such  a  great  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Income  disparity  in 
the  U.S.  as  reflected  in  the  GINI  Index,  is  increasing  yearly,  as  well.  Jean  Bertrand 
Aristide  has  said: 


In  1960  the  richest  20%  of  the  world's  population  had  70%  of  the  world's  wealth, 
today  they  have  86%  of  the  wealth.  In  1960  the  poorest  20%)  of  the  world's 
population  had  just  2.3%  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Today  this  has  shrunk  to 
barely  1%. 

Imagine  that  the  five  fingers  of  your  hand  represent  the  world's  population.  The 
hand  has  $100  to  share.  Today  the  thumb,  representing  the  richest  20%>  of  the 
world's  population  has  $86  for  itself.  The  little  finger  has  just  $1 .  The  thumb  is 
accumulating  wealth  with  breath-taking  speed  and  never  looking  back.  The  little 
finger  is  sinking  deeper  into  economic  misery... 

We  have  not  reached  the  consensus  that  to  eat  is  a  basic  human  right.  This  is  an 
ethical  crisis.  This  is  a  crisis  of  faith.'"' 


In  this  chapter,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the  conceptual  frameworks  that  bear  on  the 
efforts  to  relieve  extreme  poverty.  First  we  consider  the  theological  and  the  practical 
reasons  for  acting.  Next  we  will  review  the  many  interesting  new  developments  that 
provide  further  frameworks  for  our  discussion  and  shed  additional  light  on  possible 
solutions. 


Reasons  to  Act-  Theological 

People  who  act  charitably  without  well-defined  theological  reasons  should  be 
admired.  Many  of  us,  myself  included,  might  have  difficulty  acting  with  consistent 
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benevolence  without  the  aid  of  a  lurking  belief  that  God  is  watching  albeit  from  a 
distance.  The  1992  hit  song  From  a  Distance  recorded  by  Bette  Midler  captures  the 
feelings  of  many  today  that  we  need  to  act  as  if  we  were  being  observed  by  God.34  If  this 
view  was  more  widespread,  and  apparently  from  the  huge  popularity  of  this  song  many 
hold  this  view  now,  more  would  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  extreme  poor. 

I  would  like  to  set  out  my  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  in  respect  to  how  it 
relates  to  our  topic.  Charity  is  a  major  tenet  of  most  religions.  It  is  one  of  the  five  pillars 
of  Islam,  the  Buddha  names  it  as  the  first  step  toward  enlightenment,  and  Jesus  enshrined 
it  in  the  Golden  Rule.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  Jesus'  comments  as  relates  to  our  attitude 
toward  the  poor.  Responsible  use  of  our  "talents"  was  central  to  Jesus'  teachings. 

There  are  two  occasions  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  where  Jesus  was  asked 
point  blank:  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 


Just  then  a  lawyer  stood  up  to  test  Jesus.  "Teacher,*  he  said,  'what  must  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?'  He  said  to  him.  "What  is  written  in  the  law?  What  do  you 
read  there?'  He  answered,  'You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your  mind;  and 
your  neighbour  as  yourself*  And  he  said  to  him,  'You  have  given  the  right 
answer;  do  this,  and  you  will  live.' 

But  wanting  to  justify  himself,  he  asked  Jesus,  'And  who  is  my  neighbour?*  Jesus 
replied,  "A  man  was  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  who  stripped  him,  beat  him,  and  went  away,  leaving  him  half 
dead.  Now  by  chance  a  priest  was  going  down  that  road;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  So  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  came  to  the  place  and 
saw  him.  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  a  Samaritan  while  travelling  came  near 
him;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  was  moved  with  pity.  He  went  to  him  and 
bandaged  his  wounds,  having  poured  oil  and  wine  on  them.  Then  he  put  him  on 
his  own  animal,  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.  The  next  day  he  took 
out  two  denarii  (about  $300),  gave  them  to  the  innkeeper,  and  said,  "Take  care  of 
him;  and  when  I  come  back,  I  will  repay  you  whatever  more  you  spend."  Which 
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of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  a  neighbour  to  the  man  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  robbers?'  He  said,  'The  one  who  showed  him  mercy/  Jesus  said  to  him,  'Go 
and  do  likewise. '" 

In  this  case,  Jesus  made  it  clear  that  love  and  care  of  neighbor  is  a  part  of  inheriting  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  second  instance  of  Jesus  responding  to  this  specific  question  is  found  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Luke: 

A  certain  ruler  asked  him,  "Good  Teacher,  what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
Jesus  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  call  me  good?  No  one  is  good  but  God  alone. 
You  know  the  commandments:  'You  shall  not  commit  adultery;  You  shall  not 
murder;  You  shall  not  steal;  You  shall  not  bear  false  witness;  Honour  your  father 
and  mother/"  He  replied,  "I  have  kept  all  these  since  my  youth."  When  Jesus 
heard  this,  he  said  to  him,  "There  is  still  one  thing  lacking.  Sell  all  that  you  own 
and  distribute  the  money  to  the  poor,  and  you  will  have  treasure  in  heaven;  then 
come,  follow  me."  But  when  he  heard  this,  he  became  sad;  for  he  was  very  rich. 
Jesus  looked  at  him  and  said,  "How  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have  wealth  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God!  Indeed,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  someone  who  is  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Those  who  heard  it  said,  'Then  who  can  be  saved?"  He  replied,  "What  is 
impossible  for  mortals  is  possible  for  God." 

Then  Peter  said,  "Look,  we  have  left  our  homes  and  followed  you."  And 
he  said  to  them,  'Truly  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  one  who  has  left  house  or  wife  or 
brothers  or  parents  or  children,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  will  not 
get  back  very  much  more  in  this  age,  and  in  the  age  to  come  eternal  life."' 


In  this  story  Jesus  quite  directly  expresses  His  view  that  wealth  can  be  an  obstacle 
to  salvation.  The  original  question:  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  devolved 
down  to  a  willingness  to  give  up  material  possessions  for  eternal  rewards.  But  the 
command  to  "distribute  the  money  to  the  poor"  was  part  of  the  challenge. 
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Yes,  we  are  saved  by  faith,  but  as  this  story  points  out,  it  must  be  a  faith  willing  to 
act.  It  cannot  be  a  timid  faith  that  clings  to  the  security  of  material  possessions.  When  the 
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Prince  of  Peace  challenges  us  to  let  go  of  mammon,  we  must  let  go.  '  The  question  here 
is  not  that  the  rich  young  ruler  forfeited  a  chance  to  buy  his  way  into  heaven.  The 
question  was:  does  he  have  enough  faith  to  believe  Jesus  and  trust  in  His  provision  even 
if  that  means  relinquishing  considerable  wealth?  It  was  not  an  easy  test,  one  many  of  us 
would  flunk.  I  hope  in  reconsidering,  he  returned  to  follow  his  Lord  free  of  the 
encumbrances  of  his  wealth.  If  we  do  not  trust  God  to  provide  for  us  with  90%  of  His 
beneficence,  which  is  what  not  tithing  really  means,  how  could  we  pass  the  test  this  rich 
young  man  was  given,  to  put  all  on  the  line? 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  story  on  this  topic,  the  story  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich 
Man,  is  related  in  the  sixteenth  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke: 


There  was  a  rich  man  who  was  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  who  feasted 
sumptuously  every  day.  And  at  his  gate  lay  a  poor  man  named  Lazarus,  covered 
with  sores,  who  longed  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  what  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table;  even  the  dogs  would  come  and  lick  his  sores.  The  poor  man  died  and  was 
carried  away  by  the  angels  to  be  with  Abraham.  The  rich  man  also  died  and  was 
buried.  In  Hades,  where  he  was  being  tormented,  he  looked  up  and  saw  Abraham 
far  away  with  Lazarus  by  his  side.  He  called  out,  "Father  Abraham,  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  send  Lazarus  to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue; 
for  I  am  in  agony  in  these  flames."  But  Abraham  said,  "Child,  remember  that 
during  your  lifetime  you  received  your  good  things,  and  Lazarus  in  like  manner 
evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comforted  here,  and  you  are  in  agony.  Besides  all  this, 
between  you  and  us  a  great  chasm  has  been  fixed,  so  that  those  who  might  want  to 
pass  from  here  to  you  cannot  do  so,  and  no  one  can  cross  from  there  to  us."  He 
said,  "Then,  father.  I  beg  you  to  send  him  to  my  father's  house —  for  I  have  five 
brothers — that  he  may  warn  them,  so  that  they  will  not  also  come  into  this  place 
of  torment."  Abraham  replied,  "They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  they  should 
listen  to  them."  He  said,  "No,  father  Abraham;  but  if  someone  goes  to  them  from 
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the  dead,  they  will  repent."  He  said  to  him,  "If  they  do  not  listen  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  convinced  even  if  someone  rises  from  the  dead.  " 


This  is  a  typical  of  near-east  story  of  reversal  of  fortune  that  Jesus  used  to  make 
his  point  about  the  importance  of  having  compassion  on  the  poor.  Jesus  suggests  that  had 
Dives,  the  rich  man,  shown  compassion  to  Lazarus,  his  future  after-life  would  have  been 
much  improved. 

Finally,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Widow's  Mite  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Mark: 

He  sat  down  opposite  the  treasury,  and  watched  the  crowd  putting  money  into  the 
treasury.  Many  rich  people  put  in  large  sums.  A  poor  widow  came  and  put  in  two 
small  copper  coins,  which  are  worth  a  penny.  Then  he  called  his  disciples  and  said 
to  them,  'Truly  I  tell  you,  this  poor  widow  has  put  in  more  than  all  those  who  are 
contributing  to  the  treasury.  For  all  of  them  have  contributed  out  of  their 
abundance;  but  she  out  of  her  poverty  has  put  in  everything  she  had,  all  she  had  to 
live  on.'39 

The  point  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  be  that  those  who  give  sacrificially,  though  it 
may  not  be  a  large  amount,  are  especially  honored  by  God. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  soteriology  without  considering  eschatology.  The  obvious 
question  related  to  "how  are  we  saved"  is  "what  are  we  saved  from."  Here  enters 
eschatology.  We  are  saved  from  the  consequences  of  sin  which  is  death.  Those  saved  can 
look  forward  to  eternal  life.  And  I  would  argue  that  the  choice  God  puts  before  us  is  not 
that  of  eternal  pain  or  eternal  pleasure,  but  that  of  oblivion,  that  is  annihilation,  or  eternal 
life.  But  this  is  a  topic  for  another  time  and  place.  I  take  it  up  in  my  manuscript:  How  to 
Get  to  Heaven.  It  is  most  fully  and  eloquently  argued  in  Fudge's  book:  The  Fire  that 
Consumes. 4 
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It  is  interesting  that  both  questioners  considered  in  the  previous  section  asked  the 
same  question:  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  The  implication  of  inheritance  is 
that  it  is  a  gift  based  on  relationship,  not  simply  a  right  demanded  by  a  perfect  life.  None 
of  us  can  accomplish  that,  but  God  has  made  provision  for  our  lack  through  the 
Atonement.  The  mystery  of  Golgotha  is  exactly  that.  We  will  not  spend  time  here  arguing 
the  merits  of  the  exemplar  theory  of  Atonement  versus  penal  substitution.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  understand  that  we  protect  our  inheritance  by  nurturing  our 
relationship  with  our  Creator.  How  do  we  do  that?  By  trying  to  please  God  in  the  things 
we  do.  The  Bible  generally,  and  the  New  Testament  particularly,  especially  Jesus' 
teachings,  tell  us  what  those  things  are.  They  come  down  to  essentially  three:  love  one's 
neighbor,  forgive  others  and  seek  forgiveness,  and  manifest  humility. 

He  has  told  you,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
And  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  you 
But  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness. 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?  41 

Pleasing  God  requires  faith.  The  crisis  of  the  rich  young  ruler  was  not  that  he 
failed  to  perform  properly,  but  that  he  lacked  the  faith  sufficient  to  trust  Jesus  that  if  he 
would  relinquish  his  grip  on  his  possessions  and  give  to  the  poor,  he  would  gain  far  more 
not  only  in  this  life  but  in  the  world  to  come. 

There  are  relevant  questions  to  the  issue  discussed  above.  If  the  correct 
understanding  of  Biblical  eschatology  favors  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  or  conditional 
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immortality,  is  that  a  more  credible  threat  to  misbehavior  than  the  idea  of  eternal 
conscious  torment?  I  would  say:  "yes,  it  is."  The  reason  hell  as  eternal  torment  is  never 
discussed  today  is  that  it  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  contemporary  mind  just  cannot  get 
itself  around  this  medieval  dogma. 

However,  the  idea  of  annihilation  is  familiar.  The  contemporary  mind  often 
thinks,  or  at  least  hopes,  that  when  one  dies  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But  the  Christian 
advocate  of  conditional  immortality  would  say:  "Not  so  fast."  There  will  be  a  final 
judgment,  gnashing  of  teeth  in  remorse,  and  then  the  lake  of  fire  (Gehenna)  where  the 
soul  is  finally  consumed,  just  like  Jerusalem  burned  its  garbage  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
The  end  is  still  nothingness.42 

Why  is  this  a  more  credible  threat?  Because  it  is  believable.  People  have  an  innate 
sense  of  justice  which  requires  some  closing  of  circles  in  the  end.  some  resolution  to  the 
problem  of  pain  and  evil.  The  Bible  and  other  religious  literature  dwell  on  it,  even  count 
on  it.  The  Good  News  is  that  because  God  is  love,  and  because  of  the  Atonement,  no  one 
has  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  worse  that  can  happen  is  their  judgment,  final 
death,  and  extinction.  The  best  is  an  eternity  in  Paradise.43 

Another  question  is  this:  Is  it  ethical  to  use  the  threat  of  hell  (annihilation)  in 
trying  to  advance  the  MDGs?  Without  wanting  to  sound  glib,  I  might  say:  What  would 
Jesus  do?  In  fact,  that  seems  to  be  exactly  what  he  did.  No  one  was  more  ready  to  bring 
up  allusions  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  than  Jesus,  usually  in  the  context  of  callous 
behavior  toward  those  in  need.  No  less  than  seven  times  Jesus  is  quoted  as  resorting  to 
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this  terminology.     Perhaps  He  felt  justified  in  doing  so  because  He  had  a  clearer  view  of 
peoples'  ultimate  destiny:  eternal  life  or  eternal  death,  not  eternal  pain  but  merciful 
extinction. 

Here  is  where  extreme  caution  is  needed.  Given  the  current  state  of  conservative 
Christian  theology,  invoking  the  doctrine  of  hell  can  translate  into  the  attitude  I  have 
heard  expressed:  "bomb  them  all  and  let  God  sort  them  out/"  Those  who  have  this 
attitude  reflect  the  personality  of  their  dysfunctional/judgmental/bipolar  heavenly  parent 
created  in  their  own  image  and  are  willing  to  use  any  excuse  to  save  people  from  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  not  excluding  military  force.  It  is  the  Crusades  and  the  Inquisition 
revisited,  Calvin  burning  Servetus  or  Luther  persecuting  the  Anabaptists.  It  is  my 
contention  that  until  we  rethink  our  eschatology,  Christian  theology  will  continue  to  be 
translated  into  military  warfare,  either  to  convert  the  infidel  or  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  missionaries.  The  same  mental  process  is  found  in  simplistic 
fundamentalism  of  any  religion. 

Finally,  any  attempt  to  create  a  complete  world  view  that  includes  postponed 
gratification,  the  traditional  test  for  maturity  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  generosity  one 
must  take  into  account  the  growing  evidence  for  life  after  death.  Please  see  the 
bibliography  for  references  to  this  growing  field  of  inquiry  pioneered  by  Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross  and  others.45 
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Reasons  to  Act  -  Pragmatic 

The  recent  book  Why  Good  Things  Happen  to  Good  People  brings  together 
evidence  that  generous  people  are  generally  happier  and  healthier  than  the  average.  And 
gratitude,  a  very  healthy  emotion,  is  often  a  basis  for  giving.  Peter  Gomes  of  Harvard 
Memorial  Church  says  of  Post  and  Neimark's  book,  "People  want  to  be  generous;  they 
just  don't  dare  risk  it.  Now  they  can,  knowing  that  real  benefits  come  to  people  who  live 
generously.  This  is  truly  good  news  for  everybody.  Lives  will  change  for  the  better  as  a 
result  of  this  book."46  Beyond  the  personal  health  and  longevity  benefits  of  philanthropy, 
it  is  not  hard  to  argue  that  the  world  would  be  a  safer  place  if  all  the  prosperous  would 
voluntarily  share  their  bounty  more  fully.  We  live  in  a  world  where  the  economically 
disadvantaged  have  a  front  row  seat  observing  the  affluence  of  the  rich  and  their 
lifestyles.  It  is  not  only  two  dozen  mostly  well  educated  Saudis  who  acted  on  September 
1 1th,  2001  who  decided  to  take  measures  into  their  own  hands.  Any  of  the  three  billion 
people  trying  to  subsist  on  less  than  two  dollars  a  day  could  use  more  primitive  avenues 
of  attack,  or  others  observing  these  inequalities  from  the  advantage  of  privilege,  such  as 
Osama  bin  Laden  may  do  the  same  thing. 

I  know  the  motivations  of  the  9/1 1  terrorists  were  more  complex  than  a  lust  after 
money,  or  a  sense  of  economic  injustice.  But  the  stark  contrasts  between  the  "haves  and 
the  have-nots"  displayed  on  TV  around  the  globe  everyday  reminds  me  of  the  day  before 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  was  dethroned.  I  was  in  Addis  Ababa  watching  the  skillful  use 
of  media  showing  extravagant  parties  in  the  Jubilee  Palace  interspersed  with  heart- 
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wrenching  videos  of  the  extreme  famine  in  that  country  in  1974.  '  The  result  was  the 
demoralization  of  the  status  quo  and  a  relatively  bloodless  coup  in  favor  of  the 
Communist  insurgency. 

The  rich  either  have  to  share  more  in  this  transparent  world  in  which  we  live  or 
spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  money  on  "security."  How  many  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  are  spending  on  the  "war  on  terror"  could  be  saved  if  we  made  a  greater  commitment, 
both  through  our  governments  and  our  NGOs.  to  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  both  at  home 
and  abroad?  Just  the  direct  costs  of  the  war  in  Iraq  are  costing  us  over  $8  billion  a  month. 
That  is  about  what  we  have  been  spending  in  ODA  (Official  Development  Assistance) 
annually.  Is  it  accomplishing  our  goals?  I  suppose  that  would  depend  on  what  our  goals 
are. 

A  perfect  example  of  cost  efficiency  is  the  work  of  Greg  Mortenson  as  described 
in  his  best-selling  book  Three  Cups  of  Tea:  One  Man 's  Mission  to  Promote  Peace..  One 
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School  at  a  Time.    Using  only  modest  amounts  of  private  money  raised  through  his 
NGO  in  Montana,  the  Central  Asia  Institute,  he  has  built  over  fifty-five  schools  in 
northern  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Compare  that  to  the  ill-will  created  by  our  military 
adventures  in  the  same  region  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  contest. 

Do  we  need  to  destroy  a  country  or  region  before  we  launch  something  like  a 
Marshall  Plan  of  good  will  for  our  neighbors?  Can  we  not  just  begin  with  the  army  of 
NGOs  already  working  in  the  field  but  with  far  too  little  support?  It  seems  there  would  be 
some  wisdom  and  pragmatism  in  that  kind  of  altruism. 
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Philanthropy  and  Social  Justice 

There  is  a  natural  tension  between  social  activists  that  advocate,  on  the  one  hand, 
social  justice  understood  as  reform  of  the  legal  environment  in  which  we  live  to  create 
more  equity  between  classes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  feel  philanthropy  is  a 
legitimate  means  of  social  reform. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  methods.  The  advantage  of 
changing  the  legal  structures  is  that  there  is  intended  an  even-handed  equitable  process 
that  does  not  rely  on  the  vacillations  and  peculiarities  of  philanthropy.  Changing  the  law 
avoids  the  games  of  creating  expectations  or  obligation,  misplaced  perceptions  of 
superiority  and  inferiority. 

Philanthropy  has  some  other  advantages  if  done  properly  with  the  right  motives 
and  sensibilities.  The  options  for  appropriate  action  can  be  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
immediately  available.  The  joy  of  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  are  enhanced.  The 
health  benefits  of  both  generosity  and  gratitude  are  now  well  known.  Doing  the  right 
thing  without  the  need  of  the  coercion  that  comes  with  law  can  reflect  a  higher  moral 
sensitivity. 

But  fortunately  we  do  not  always  have  to  choose  one  way  or  the  other.  For 
instance,  an  NGO  recently  formed  by  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Madeleine  Albright  has  as 
its  goal  making  legal  structures  more  efficient  and  accessible  to  the  poor.  The 
Commission  for  the  Legal  Empowerment  of  the  Poor  is  encouraged  by  the  UNDP  (United 
Nations  Development  Programme)  because  this  effort  is  seen  as  critical  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  Millennium  Development  Goals.  De  Soto,  the  great  Peruvian 
economist,  has  estimated  that  worldwide  there  is  over  $10  trillion  in  dead  capital  that 
could  be  made  alive  through  legal  reform.  By  streamlining  the  way  the  poor  can  establish 
property  rights,  all  this  equity  could  be  available  to  sponsor  micro-enterprise  at  a  level 
hardly  envisioned  today  despite  the  enormous  growth  of  micro-lending  in  recent  years. 

There  is  a  danger  here  that  must  be  recognized.  Currently  this  wealth  is  locked  up 
due  to  expensive  and  cumbersome  legal  processes  that  make  it  difficult  to  access  this 
equity.  If  the  equity  is  made  available,  the  failures  of  individuals  to  measure  risk  and 
possibly  lose  their  homes  due  to  bad  judgment  or  unscrupulous  lenders  is  real.  I  believe 
the  potential  benefits  are  worth  the  risks  involved. 

So  here  we  have  an  example  of  how  an  NGO.  broadly  considered  under  the  rubric 
of  philanthropy,  can  make  a  huge  difference  in  legal  structures.  De  Soto  in  Peru 
defanged  the  most  violent  terrorist  organization  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  The  Shining 
Path,  and  gave  Peruvians  of  every  class  the  freedom  to  leverage  their  property. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  broadly  define  philanthropy  to  include  the  work  of 
all  NGOs  because  their  intention  is  to  do  good  and  they  do  not  rely  on  the  power  of 
government  to  assist  them  directly  even  though  their  eventual  aim  may  be  to  reform 
government.  And  further,  they  are  usually  funded  from  sources  considered  voluntary. 
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Recent  Explosion  in  Philanthropy/Volunteerism 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  interest  and  growth  in  philanthropy 
and  volunteerism.  The  recent  publication  and  popularity  of  Bill  Clinton's  book  Giving 
tells  the  story  and  encourages  more  of  the  same.     Here  he  profiles  different  groups  and 
individuals  who  made  an  important  difference  through  their  philanthropic  work.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  that  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  philanthropy  today  come  from 
those  who  have  seen  up  close  and  personal  the  limitations  of  government.  I  am  thinking 
of  Jimmy  Carter,  George  H.W.  Bush,  and  William  Jefferson  Clinton.  The  Carter 
Foundation  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  eradicating  tropic  disease  such  as  River 
Blindness.  Bush  and  Clinton  formed  an  twodd  couple"  for  philanthropy  when  the  Tsunami 
hit  Indonesia  several  years  ago.  Together  they  helped  raise  over  a  billion  dollars  from 
30,000  Americans  where  the  median  contribution  was  $50. ^  The  Clinton  Global 
Initiative  is  continuing  the  great  work  of  encouraging  global  philanthropy. 

Another  unlikely  source  beating  the  drum  for  philanthropy  has  been  Warren 
Buffett  and  Bill  Gates.  Two  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world  have  collectively  given  nearly 
as  much  as  all  governments  are  currently  giving  to  ODA  (official  development 
assistance),  admittedly  on  a  one  time  basis.  Annually  governments  of  developed  nations 
are  giving  around  $75  billion  annually  to  less  developed  countries.  Buffett  has  chosen  his 
bridge  buddy  Gates  as  the  most  likely  person  to  get  the  most  bang  for  his  philanthropic 
buck  and  committed  85%  of  his  estate,  about  $30  billion,  to  the  Gates  Foundation  which 
Gates  has  already  funded  with  a  similar  amount.  Even  Rick  Warren,  pastor  of  the  mega- 
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church,  Saddleback  Church,  finding  himself  a  multimillionaire  after  the  unexpected 
popularity  of  his  Purpose  Driven  Life  books,  is  giving  away  90%  of  his  income.  His  wife 
is  concentrating  on  AIDs  in  Africa  as  one  target  of  their  generosity. 

Many  recent  "dot-com"  millionaires  are  following  suit.  In  a  stroke  of  genius,  a 
young  couple  from  Silicon  Valley  founded  Kiva.org  a  few  years  ago.  Recently  married 
Matthew  and  Jessica  Flannery  founded  Kiva  after  Jessica  heard  2006  Nobel  Prize  Winner 
Mohammed  Yunis  speak  at  Stanford  University  on  micro-lending.  She  went  to  East 
Africa  to  explore  how  she  intended  to  follow  her  new  calling.  Matthew  joined  her  for 
some  video  documenting  and  they  knew  their  friends  would  want  to  help  these 
impoverished  wannabe  entrepreneurs.  Their  opening  web  site  featured  a  handful  of 
prospective  recipients  of  small  loans  and  it  took  off  from  there.  As  I  am  writing  this  their 
site  apologized  that  all  prospective  clients  had  been  funded  but  more  would  be  on  the 
way.  A  few  days  later  there  were  opportunities  to  give  but  only  up  to  $25  so  more  could 
participate.  Apparently,  recent  publicity  of  their  work  has  provided  more  donors  than 
customers  who  are  recruited  through  their  Fellows  program.  Making  a  ten  week 
commitment  in  a  developing  country,  a  Kiva  Fellow  will  find  and  document  fifteen 
hopeful  entrepreneurs  each  week  through  their  partner  micro-lending  organizations. 
September  15,  2007,  Bill  Clinton  on  C-Span's  Book  Notes  featured  Kiva  President, 
Premal  Shah,  among  others  as  examples  Clinton  used  in  his  new  book,  Giving,  of  how 
one  person  can  change  the  world. 
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As  important  as  Kiva  and  other  recent  organizations  such  as  Global  Giving  are, 
the  latter  making  donations  as  opposed  to  interest  free  loans,  ($5  million  since  2001  and 
$1 1  million  in  loans,  respectively),  their  net  beneficence  is  small  compared  to  older 
established  organizations  such  as  Opportunity  International  (endorsed  by  Yunis)  and 
World  Vision,  ($293  million  in  loans  in  circulation  and  nearly  $1  billion  in  donations 
annually,  respectively.)" 

The  beauty  of  an  NGO  like  Kiva  is  that  it  becomes  the  secular  equivalent  of  short 
term  missions.  The  richness  of  perspective  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  bring  to  their 
current  professions  far  overshadows  what  little  they  might  have  accomplished  in 
developing  countries.  Likewise,  all  the  young  people  who  can  go  to  a  developing  country 
for  ten  weeks  and  interview  prospective  entrepreneurs  regarding  their  lives  and  hopes 
will  be  invaluable  to  these  Kiva  Fellows  in  the  future  and  further  contribute  to  our  hopes 
of  deepening  the  culture  of  giving  that  our  world  desperately  needs. 

The  second  Millennium  Goal  of  Universal  Primary  Education  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  when  in  countries  like  Pakistan  and  Nigeria  only  fifty  percent  of  the  children  go 
to  school.  Achieving  this  goal  will  require  huge  energy  and  imagination.  Both  are  being 
generated  around  Nicholas  Negroponte  of  Massachusett  Institute  of  Technology  and  his 
NGO  called  A  Computer  For  Every  Child.  Education  can  break  the  back  of  extreme 
poverty  and  this  idea  has  great  potential.  Five  million  orders  from  seven  developing 
countries  allow  the  economy  of  scale  to  apply.  Now  Intel  wants  to  get  into  the  act.  The 
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more  the  merrier. 
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Why  The  Time  To  Act  Is  Now! 

We  live  in  a  strange  and  wonderful  world  whose  populations  lived  for  thousands 
of  years  relatively  impoverished  and  on  the  land  with  incomes  generally  under  the 
equivalent  of  $1000  per  year.  Since  the  industrial  revolution,  a  giant  migration  to  the 
cities  and  an  inexorable  increase  in  per  capita  income  began.  Today  in  developed 
countries  most  people  live  in  urban  environments  and  per  capita  income  is  measured  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  now  we  have  another  five  billion  people  trying  to  make 
this  transition  in  decades  as  opposed  to  the  centuries  it  took  us  and  the  inequities  involved 
are  staggering.  Those  at  the  bottom  of  this  scramble  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
20,000  a  day  from  the  effects  of  extreme  poverty.  Others  are  being  abused  in  the 
globalization  process  and  are  torn  between  the  rural  poverty  from  which  they  came  and 
the  urban  sweat  shops  that  they  are  clinging  to  as  their  only  hope  of  advancement.  Our 
own  struggle  for  labor  rights  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  being  worked  out  all  over  the 
world  as  we  speak. 

The  measure  of  the  humanity  of  the  developed  world  will  be  the  degree  to  which 
we  will  make  this  transition  humane  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  or  whether  our  greed  will 
call  the  shots  and  fix  the  wages.  Will  we,  as  in  the  past,  wait  for  power  to  confront  power, 
labor  organizations  to  confront  management,  with  the  attendant  ugliness  and  violence,  or 
will  we  gracefully  share  the  incredible  wealth  that  technology  has  poured  like  a 
cornucopia  onto  the  earth?  Will  we  be  generous  with  each  other  and  voluntarily  set  the 
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legal  rules  of  the  games  in  a  way  that  all  may  prosper,  or  will  we  maintain  the  legal  levers 
of  power  in  a  way  that  make  them  accessible  only  to  the  privileged? 

We  truly  live  in  a  Darwinian  environment  where  only  the  strong  will  survive 
unless  we  demonstrate  our  humanity.  If  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  U.S.  is  any 
indication  we  are  headed  for  trouble.  In  the  U.  S.  in  2001 ,  CEO's  made  an  average  of 
nearly  $2  million  a  year,  over  $1 1  million  after  stock  options  while  the  average 
manufacturing  worker  earned  $3 1 .000,  a  proportional  disparity  greater  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  trend  is  getting  worse. >4 

Average  incomes  in  the  wealthiest  countries  fall  between  $30,000  and  $40,000 
per  year,  about  a  $100  per  day,  while  half  the  world,  three  billion  people  try  to  survive  on 
less  than  $2  per  day,  less  than  $800  a  year.  According  to  www,  global  good .  org  a  modest 
income  in  the  West  of  $20,000  puts  that  person  in  the  top  10%  of  wage  earners  in  the 
world,  $30,000  is  in  the  top  7%,  a  $40,000  per  year  income  is  in  the  top  3%,  while  a 
$50,000  per  year  income  is  in  the  top  1%  in  the  world. 

Can  we  wait  until  the  wheels  of  justice  grind  slowly  but  exceedingly  fine?  I  would 
submit  that  we  must  accelerate  the  wheels  of  justice  and  while  doing  so,  support  those 
governmental  and  non-governmental  efforts  that  are  setting  the  table  both  legally  and 
generously  for  our  guests.  "Let  them  eat  cake"  is  dangerous  advice  to  people  who  might 
be  carrying  a  suitcase  nuke. 

Thomas  Friedman's  seminal  book.  The  World  is  Flat,55  popularized  and 
conceptualized  what  is  happening  in  the  world  today.  Because  of  communication 
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technology,  out-sourcing  has  become  the  double-edged  sword  with  which  we  all  live.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  makes  goods  and  services  cheaper,  it  sometimes  eliminates  or 
diminishes  the  jobs  necessary  to  have  an  income  with  which  to  buy  these  goods  and 
services. 

The  Green  Revolution  in  farming  that  makes  so  many  more  people  available  to 
produce  other  goods  and  services  is  proving  to  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Even  though  we 
spend  only  16%  of  disposable  income  on  food,  we  are  all  suffering  medical  consequences 
of  macro-farming.  Vandana  Shiva,  a  leading  Indian  ecologist,  has  pointedly  criticized 
many  aspects  of  new  methods  of  agriculture  that  may  have  long  term  negative 
consequences.56  For  instance  the  use  of  unnatural  sugars  in  soft  drinks  and  other  food 
products  creates  insulin  resistance  that  has  caused  epidemic  increases  in  diabetes  and 
obesity  in  the  West.  Likewise  huge  amounts  of  potable  water  needed  by  communities  is 
usurped  for  the  production  of  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  soft  drinks.  Also  meat-rich 
diets  require  large  amounts  of  grain  that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  healthier  more 
vegetarian  diets. 

Despite  these  challenges,  the  time  could  never  be  better  to  solve  the  challenge  of 
extreme  poverty.  The  world  has  never  been  richer  or  had  more  technological  resources  to 
address  this  issue.  The  only  question  is  do  we  have  the  will  and  will  we  act  intelligently 
or  will  we  waste  our  resources  and  energy  on  military  adventures  that  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  negatively  productive.  The  choice  is  in  our  hands.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will 
discuss  what  role  I  have  chosen  to  hopefully  be  a  small  part  of  the  solution. 
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Chapter  3.  My  Ministry:  Connecting  Individuals  to  NGOs  Working  on  MDGs 

As  I  began  to  reflect  on  my  personal  story  described  in  Chapter  One  and  the 
considerations  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  I  wondered  how  I  could  apply  these  ideas  to 
the  actual  creation  of  my  ministry. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  increase  the  general  awareness  and  support  of  NGOs 
working  on  MDGs,  could  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  some  organization  that  might 
want  to  employ  my  skills  and  perspectives.  The  national  headquarters  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  came  to  mind  or  possibly  a  diocean  office.  Fundraising  for  a  specific  NGO  was 
another  possibility.  All  these  options  might  come  into  play,  more  so  as  I  get  out  and  meet 
the  public  with  my  ideas.  But  for  now,  I  feel  my  best  path,  as  long  as  I  can  afford  it,  is  to 
start  out  as  an  independent  voice. 

There  are  several  reasons  I  think  this  might  work.  First,  I  have  had  experience 
presenting  ideas  to  the  public  through  my  Congressional  campaigns.  A  typical  district  has 
half  a  million  people.  Where  I  ran  in  Massachusetts  our  district  had  23  towns  and  6  cities. 
We  normally  won  all  the  towns  by  a  wide  majority,  sometimes  as  high  as  80%  of  the 
vote.  But  in  the  heavily  Democratic  cities  we  lost  enough  to  eclipse  those  gains. 
Nevertheless,  we  usually  convinced  about  45%  of  the  voters.  My  platform  advocating 
less  government  appealed  to  Republicans,  who  one  might  say  "had  theirs,,,  but  was  less 
attractive  to  Democrats  who  believed  in  a  tradition  of  government  offering  a  helping 
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hand.  Today  I  would  not  be  so  arbitrary  in  my  views  because  despite  my  advocacy  of 
philanthropy,  I  do  see  an  important  role  for  government  in  leveling  the  playing  field. 

I  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  up  in  front  of  people  and  advocate  for  ideas  or  even 
money  although  my  skills  were  very  rough  at  the  start.  PowerPoint  appeals  to  my  need  to 
inform  and  is  more  graceful  than  the  charts  and  tripod  I  used  to  carry  around.  I  have  also 
been  impressed  with  how  the  lecture  circuit  has  grown  in  variety  and  popularity  and 
would  love  to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  would  want  to  offer  entertainment  in  the  form  of  music  as 
well  as  an  informative  lecture.  My  wife's  professional  voice,  charm,  and  CD  sales  could 
also  enhance  our  effort.  I  could  help  with  the  funding  by  selling  the  book  I  plan  to 
produce  as  a  supplement  to  my  ministry,  How  to  Get  To  Heaven. 

Because  I  would  not  be  collecting  money  for  any  organization,  but  simply  asking 
my  audience  to  consider  giving  directly  to  one  of  a  number  of  NGOs  that  I  would  be 
discussing,  promoting  some  more  than  others,  especially  if  they  were  involved  in  helping 
create  the  venue;  there  would  be  a  certain  objectivity  and  "disinterest"  in  my  presentation 
that  might  lower  defenses.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  gauge  my 
effectiveness  in  that  I  will  never  know  who  goes  home  and  writes  a  check  to  one  of  the 
NGOs,  or  for  how  many  months  they  let  their  "bill  pay'''  checks  go  automatically  out  the 
door.  But  it  is  more  important  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  contributions  that  are 
inadvertently  set  up  when  someone  has  to  keep  track  of  it  all  for  whatever  reasons. 
Sometimes  those  reasons  are  nothing  more  than  ego,  so  that  someone  or  some 
organization  can  say,  "look  how  much  we  raised."  True  philanthropy  is  better  done  when 
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fewer  know  the  details  of  who  gives  how  much  to  whom.  Jesus  said:  "Don't  even  let  your 
right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing."5' 

My  goal  is  to  help  create  a  broad  base  of  relatively  small  contributors  that  might 
average  around  $150  per  month  per  person,  money  that  would  go  out  automatically 
through  their  banks  "bill  pay"  system.  Once  set  up,  the  donor  would  rarely  have  to  attend 
to  the  issue  again.  Further,  any  organization  will  attest  to  the  importance  of  having  a  large 
base  of  reliable  and  regular  contributors  to  facilitate  their  operations  which  are  often  put 
off  balance  by  the  occasional  large  contributions  that,  though  welcome,  have  to  be 
managed  differently. 

And  finally,  like  taxes,  the  only  way  to  come  close  to  raising  the  necessary  funds 
to  end  extreme  poverty  is  to  have  a  large  contributor  base.  The  reason  social  policies  of 
government  often  take  money  from  the  same  people  they  are  trying  to  help  is  that  taxing 
a  large  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  will  not  provide  enough  funds  over  time  for  most 
social  programs.  There  are  simply  not  enough  rich  people  to  carry  the  whole  burden  and 
they  always  find  ways  of  beating  the  system.  Because  income  is  distributed  in  a  kind  of 
bell  curve,  the  only  way  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  most  programs  is  by  a  broad-based 
tax  that  falls  largely  across  the  center  of  the  middle-income  taxpayers.  If  we  can  agree 
that  the  annual  amount  required  to  end  extreme  poverty  world-wide  is  closer  to  $400 
billion  than  to  $100  billion,  even  the  massive  gifts  of  a  few  generous  billionaires  like 
Gates  and  Buffett  would  only  fund  this  effort  for  less  than  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
average  of  $150  per  month  contributed  by  200  million  people  earning  an  average  of 
$50,000  per  year  would  crack  this  nut. 
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A  good  example  of  the  value  of  a  broad  base  of  small  contributors  is  that  of 
publishing  and  sports.  There  are  many  examples  today  of  unknown  authors  hitting  it  big 
because  they  have  produced  a  first-time  book  that  has  appealed  to  the  masses.  Greg 
Mortenson's  Three  Cups  of  Tea  is  one  example.  With  the  proceeds  and  the  publicity  he 
gained  from  his  book,  he  is  able  to  continue  his  work  of  building  schools  in  Northern 
Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  at  a  higher  level. 

Likewise  athletes  and  musicians,  comedians  and  actors  all  have  remarkable 
incomes  because  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  masses  that 
see  or  hear  them  on  TV,  radio,  media,  or  the  movies,  those  that  buy  the  products  they 
advertise  or  sponsor  add  up  to  a  large  base  of  small  contributors.  It  is  the  old  miracle  of 
scale.  A  little  from  a  lot  produces  a  stable  base  for  operations.  Barak  Obama  has  used  the 
internet  effectively  to  raise  large  amounts  of  money  from  many  small  contributors  for  his 
presidential  campaign.  It  could  make  the  difference  in  the  election. 

If  there  was  some  way  we  could  make  the  cause  of  ending  extreme  poverty  into  a 
kind  of  celebrity  itself,  like  the  celebrities  that  are  trying  to  help  this  cause,  we  stand  a 
chance  of  making  a  real  difference.  Jeffrey  Sachs  has  become  a  kind  of  celebrity  for  his 
espousal  of  this  issue  even  though  his  credentials  are  in  the  so-called  "dismal  science"  of 
economics.  It  does  not  hurt  that  Bono  has  taken  up  the  same  cause  and  they  often 
collaborate."    The  actress  Angelina  Jolie  caught  the  virus  of  ending  extreme  poverty 
during  her  wonderful  movie,  Beyond  Borders,  and  now  advocates  all  over  the  world. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  in  the  developing  world  who  are  justifiably  sensitive 
to  what  might  coarsely  be  called  "show  boating"  on  the  serious  challenges  facing  the 
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developing  world.  This  perspective  was  forcefully  expressed  by  Uzondinma  Iweala  in  a 

Washington  Post  op  ed  piece,  July  15,  2007,  entitled  "Stop  Trying  to  'Save'  Africa": 

It  seems  that  these  days,  wracked  with  guilt  at  the  humanitarian  crisis  it  has 
created  in  the  Middle  East,  the  West  has  turned  to  Africa  for  redemption. 
Idealistic  college  students,  celebrities  such  as  Bob  Geldof  and  politicians  such  as 
Tony  Blair  have  all  made  bringing  light  to  the  dark  continent  their  mission.  They 
fly  in  for  internships  and  fact-finding  missions  or  pick  out  children  to  adopt  in 
much  the  same  way  my  friends  and  I  in  New  York  take  the  subway  to  the  pound 
to  adopt  stray  dogs.59 

Organizations  as  well  as  individuals  can  become  guilty  of  dysfunctional  rescuing, 
myself  included.  There  is  a  natural  bias  against  an  American  white  male  coming  out  of 
privilege  with  a  plan  to  "save  the  world. "  Unless  one  is  careful,  sometimes  the  outcomes 
are  more  bad  than  good.  One  has  to  examine  one's  motives  and  be  sure  the  whole  thing  is 
not  just  an  elaborate  plan  to  shed  guilt  or  solicit  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  we 
have  to  risk  that  kind  of  criticism  in  order  to  stay  engaged.  It  could  be  easier  to  just  slink 
back  to  the  golf  course. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  NGOs  and  how 
sometimes  well  thought  out  ventures  have  backfired.  I  think  of  the  example  John 
Hammock,  former  CEO  of  Oxfam  USA,  gave  at  a  recent  GEM  (Global  Episcopal 
Mission)  conference.  He  described  a  loan  program  for  coffee  farmers  in  a  Central 
American  country  that  was  launched  with  high  officials  and  great  celebration  except  that 
no  farmers  showed  up.  It  turned  out  that  the  farmers'  usual  sources  of  credit  threatened  to 
cut  them  off  if  they  participated.  Not  trusting  that  the  new  organization  would  have 
staying  power  and  not  liking  the  restrictions  around  their  lending  policies,  the  farmers 
decided  it  was  safer  to  do  business  as  usual  even  if  it  meant  paying  exorbitant  interest. 
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But  NGOs  like  individuals  live  and  learn.  Failures  should  not  cause  us  to  quit  but 
produce  humility  and  inform  our  future  practices.  If  these  problems  were  easy  to  solve, 
they  would  not  be  with  us.  Only  persistence,  patience,  humility,  and  wisdom  will  prevail. 
Even  Greg  Mortenson  confesses  that  it  was  only  after  he  was  "taken  to  the  wood  shed'" 
by  a  tribal  elder  in  Northern  Pakistan  that  his  school  projects  got  off  the  ground.  The 
advice  he  received  was:  we  need  your  help  but  "let  us  do  it  our  way."60 

One  of  my  first  actions  once  1  had  decided  to  move  ahead  with  my  own 
independent  organization  was  to  form  a  tax  exempt  corporation.  I  found  an  organization 
on  the  internet  that  would  help  steer  me  through  the  process  for  a  reasonable  fee.  I 
incorporated  Our  Messengers  in  Florida  and  applied  to  the  IRS  for  tax  exempt  status 
which  was  approved  in  January  2008.  This  will  enable  me  to  receive  contributions  to  our 
work  that  can  be  considered  deductible  from  the  contributors  federal  income  taxes.  These 
contributions  would  cover  our  costs  of  travel,  publicity,  and  other  activities  of  the 
organization.  I  chose  the  name  because  it  is  generic  enough  not  to  limit  our  image  or 
activities,  yet  it  signals  our  main  mission  which  is  to  bring  the  message  of  the  needs  of 
various  non-profits  in  their  work  among  the  extreme  poor.  Currently  the  MDGs  are  the 
hot  thing,  but  if  it  cools  off  the  work  of  NGOs  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  extreme 
poor  will  long  continue. 

Another  major  component  to  any  organization  is  a  web  site.  My  wife  had  already 
made  a  web  site  with  the  name:  mymessagemyvoice.  With  the  help  of  a  colleague  at  EDS 
we  reestablished  that  name  on  a  blog  site  purchased  from  TypePad.com  as  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  way  to  have  a  web  presence.  We  divided  the  web  site  in  two  halves,  one  for 
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her  and  one  for  me,  two  for  the  price  of  one.  Over  time  it  should  serve  our  needs  and 
grow  with  us. 

Every  organization  needs  a  good  three-fold  brochure.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
fancy  or  expensive,  but  they  do  need  to  tell  succinctly  what  one's  organization  is  about. 
During  my  four  runs  for  Congress  I  became  intimately  involved  with  the  "three-fold."  I 
can  remember  giving  them  out  at  factory  gates  at  four  in  the  morning  and  workers  taking 
three  steps  and  pitching  them  over  their  shoulders.  I  would  pick  them  up  to  give  to  the 
next  shift.  It  was  humiliating,  but  when  they  cost  20  cents  a  piece  you  can  not  leave  them 
lying  on  the  ground.  One  must  also  be  completely  comfortable  with  what  they  say  and 
how  they  say  it.  I  remember  having  a  three-fold  made  up  by  a  PR  firm  that  was  so  tcnot 
me"  that  I  had  trouble  giving  them  away.  After  that  I  was  the  final  editor  of  anything 
representing  the  campaign.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  while  to  fully  vet  a  piece,  so  it  is  good 
not  to  print  too  many  at  first.  Mine  is  still  a  work  in  progress  but  can  be  found  in  the 
appendix.  I  have  designed  it  so  that  the  outside  panel  is  blank  so  it  can  be  mailed  without 
an  envelope  thus  saving  money.  A  label  and  stamp  can  be  attached,  and  another  label 
attached  on  an  adjacent  panel  announcing  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  presentation. 


The  PowerPoint  Presentation 
The  heart  of  my  ministry  and  my  thesis  is  my  PowerPoint  presentation  on  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals.  This  is  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road.  Everything  the 
organization  does  is  designed  to  set  up  the  moment  when  I  can  make  a  compelling  case 
for  individuals  to  act.  I  am  the  closer.  Show  me  the  money.   If  we  had  a  penny  for  every 
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word  written  or  said  about  the  MDGs,  extreme  poverty  would  be  history.  The  time  for 

talk  is  over.  Let  the  NGOs  work  out  the  details,  our  job  is  to  give  them  the  resources  they 

need.  What  if  some  of  it  will  be  wasted  on  poorly  considered  projects?  Is  there  any 

activity  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  its  failures,  that  does  not  occasionally  waste 

money.  Look  at  the  Pentagon.  That  is  our  tax  money.  We  can  not  expect  NGOs  to  be 

perfect,  but  let  them  do  their  job.  Our  job  is  to  give  them  the  moral  and  financial  support 

that  they  need.  In  the  balance,  money  given  to  a  well-selected  NGO  could  be  the  best 

money  we  ever  spend.  Most  of  us  neither  can  or  want  to  travel  to  a  third  world  country 

and  get  in  the  trenches  with  the  NGOs.  It  is  nice  if  we  do,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  But 

neither  can  we  ignore  the  problem  just  because  it  is  not  literally  on  our  doorstep.  In 

today's  shrinking  world  it  is  probably  less  than  a  day's  travel  away.  In  the  case  of  Haiti  it 

is  a  flight  of  only  a  few  hours. 

In  the  presentation  I  describe  the  world  as  I  have  seen  it  for  over  twenty-five  years 

sitting  at  35,000  feet,  seven  miles  above  the  earth.  First,  I  try  to  prepare  the  audience  to 

open  their  hearts  (and  their  wallets).  I  may  use  music  such  as  my  wife's  beautiful  song 

based  on  the  Buddhist  mantra:  Om  Mani  Padme  Hum.  Or  I  may  use  Bette  Midler's  chart 

topping  song  of  the  90' s:  From  a  Distance. 

From  a  distance  we  all  have  enough,  and  no  one  is  in  need. 

And  there  are  no  guns,  no  bombs,  and  no  disease,  no  hungry  mouths  to  feed. . . 

From  a  distance  you  look  like  my  friend,  even  though  we  are  at  war. 

From  a  distance  I  just  cannot  comprehend  what  all  this  fighting  is  for. 

From  a  distance  there  is  harmony,  and  it  echoes  through  the  land. . . 

God  is  watching  us.  God  is  watching  us,  God  is  watching  us  from  a  distance. . . 

It  is  important  that  I  connect  with  my  audience  by  relating  some  of  the  material  in 

the  first  chapter  of  this  thesis,  how  this  ministry  became  my  passion,  what  I  felt  when  I 
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saw  the  famine  in  Ethiopia,  the  depression  in  Russia,  the  needs  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  I  need  to  relate  the  joy  I  found  in  meeting  the  family  I  was  privileged  to 
help  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  orphanage  in  Macao,  the  work  in  India,  and  the 
continuing  joy  I  receive  from  my  adoptive  children  from  Costa  Rica. 

I  show  the  eight  Millennium  Development  Goals  and  speak  briefly  about  how 
they  are  related.  Next  I  show  the  population  of  the  earth  and  how  it  has  grown  from 
about  2.5  billion  in  1950  to  over  6  billion  today.  Then  I  show  where  most  people  live:  1.3 
billion  in  China,  nearly  as  many  in  India,  nearly  a  billion  in  Africa,  etc.  Next  I  show  per 
capita  income  by  five  different  groups:  US  and  UK,  Japan,  Europe,  Latin  America  and 
former  Soviet  states,  finally  Asia  and  Africa.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  chart 
because  it  shows  that  despite  the  increase  in  population,  the  per  capita  income  in  the  first 
three  categories  has  climbed  almost  vertically  in  recent  years.  As  Jeffrey  Sachs  has 
pointed  out,  two  hundred  years  ago  almost  all  earthlings  were  poor  with  incomes  below 
the  equivalent  of  $800  a  year.  Since  the  industrial  revolution  income  in  the  UK,  US,  and 
Europe  began  a  precipitous  rise,  followed  by  Japan  after  WWII.  Today  the  world  average 
per  capita  income,  excluding  the  last  two  categories  mentioned  above  is  over  $20,000  per 
year.  But  still  half  the  world  tries  to  subsist  on  less  than  $800  a  year. 

I  try  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  with  a  minimum  of  editorializing.  If 
people  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  current  situation,  I  believe  they  will  do  the  right  thing. 
My  job  is  to  paint  the  picture  then  to  show  them  how  they  can  help.  But  they  need 
confidence  that  they  can  make  a  difference  and  their  money  will  not  be  wasted. 
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Next  I  show  the  ten  wealthiest  countries  with  Luxemburg  leading  the  list  with 
average  income  at  $69,800,  followed  by  Norway,  $42,364,  then  the  U.S.  at  $41,399  and 
Ireland  at  $40,610  average  per  capita  income.  Then  we  take  a  closer  look  at  U.S.  incomes 
broken  down  by  race,  education  level,  and  other  factors.  Asians  lead  in  household  income 
at  $57,518,  whites  $48,977,  Hispanics  $34,241,  and  Africa-Americans  $30,134.  Men 
lead  women  $39,403  to  $26,507.  Doctorates  receive  on  average  $70,853  compared  to 
high  school  grads  at  $26,505.  Twenty  percent  of  household  incomes  are  less  than 
$18,500,  the  top  20%  earn  more  than  $88,030.  The  bottom  quarter  earn  $22,500  or  less. 
The  top  quarter  earn  $77,500  or  more. 

I  introduce  Episcopalians  for  Global  Reconciliation  and  their  informative  web 
site:  www.e4gr.org  and  www.globalgood.org  and  www.globalrichlist.com  where  a 
person  can  put  one's  income  in  and  receive  back  one's  ranking  in  world  income  by  both 
number  and  percentile.  For  example,  a  $50,000  income  places  a  person  in  the  top  1%  in 
the  world.  $20,000  is  still  in  the  top  1 1%  in  the  world.  I  then  show  a  chart  that  compares 
income  distribution  in  various  countries.  This  chart  rather  shows  a  comparison  between 
CEO  salaries  and  manufacturing  workers  in  various  countries.  In  the  U.S.  which  has  the 
most  disparate  incomes  an  average  CEO  in  2001  made  almost  $2  million  a  year  (nearly 
$11  million  when  counting  stock  options).  By  comparison  the  average  manufacturing 
worker  makes  about  $3 1,000.  Ratios  starting  with  the  high  in  the  U.S.  of  350  go  down  to 
233  in  Mexico,  1 10  in  Brazil,  and  12  to  30  in  much  of  Europe  and  Japan. 

I  have  slide  of  an  Africa  woman  holding  a  baby  obviously  afflicted  with 
Kwashiorkor.  I  try  not  to  become  maudlin  but  I  do  need  to  put  a  face  on  the  problem  and 
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unfortunately  most  of  the  victims  of  extreme  poverty  are  women  and  children,  many  in 
Africa.  The  caption:  "What  Witness  Will  We  Make?"  is  partly  derived  from  Bishop 
Charleston's  essay  of  the  same  name  which  calls  for  justice  and  reconciliation.  How  can 
we  have  either  when  so  many  in  the  world  are  left  in  extreme  poverty  while  overall  world 
wealth  grows  to  unprecedented  levels? 

Continuing  with  our  world  portrait  I  show  a  pie  chart  broken  up  by  world 
religions.  It  shows  Christianity  as  the  largest  piece  at  33%  followed  by  Islam  at  21%, 
non-religious  and  Hinduism  both  at  about  15%,  Buddhism,  Chinese  traditional  and 
primal-indigenous  at  about  6%  each.  I  also  show  a  chart  of  language  groups  Mandarin 
being  by  far  the  largest  followed  by  Spanish.  English,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Portuguese,  and 
Russian.  I  show  internet  users  with  Asia  leading  with  nearly  400  million  to  Europe's  315 
million  and  U.S.  233  million.  But  by  market  penetration  North  America  leads  with  nearly 
70%  followed  by  Europe  at  about  40%,  Latin  America  17%,  Asia  11%,  Africa  3.6%. 

Several  slides  on  wartime  mortality  statistics  are  designed  to  put  in  perspective 
the  8  million  annual  or  20,000  daily  deaths  from  extreme  poverty.  Some  put  the  figure  at 
closer  to  30,000  a  day  depending  on  how  you  trace  the  deaths  from  disease  and 
malnutrition  to  their  sources  in  extreme  poverty.  For  instance  WWII  created  about  72 
million  deaths  worldwide  during  the  6-7  years  of  the  war  averaging  about  10  million 
deaths  a  year.  That  carnage  is  close  to  our  annual  ongoing  losses  from  the  silent 
holocaust,  extreme  poverty.  American  fatalities  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  come  to  about  3 
days  each  of  today's  deaths  from  poverty.  Even  the  U.S.  WWII  fatalities  of  410,000  is 
equivalent  to  about  20  days  of  preventable  deaths  among  the  extreme  poor. 
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It  is  important  to  mention  that  famine  and  disease  are  no  longer  equally 
distributed  among  population  groups.  These  afflictions  are  now  centered  on  those  who  do 
not  have  the  financial  means  to  avoid  them.  Rich  people  in  heavily  infected  or  famished 
regions  can  be  immune  to  these  pestilences  because  of  their  wealth.  The  Black  Plague 
that  ravished  all  classes  in  Europe  is  not  like  HIV  or  Malaria  which  can  be  prevented, 
cured,  or  ameliorated  if  one  has  the  cash  to  buy  drugs  or  mosquito  netting. 

Now  I  begin  to  move  to  the  financial  big  picture.  How  much  does  war  cost  us 
compared  to  how  much  we  are  spending  to  prevent  the  scourge  of  poverty?  WWII  cost 
the  U.S.  $2  trillion  in  today's  dollars.  In  2004  the  U.S.  increased  their  ODA  (Overseas 
Development  Assistance)  to  $19  billion  of  the  world  wide  total  of  $78.6  billion.  It  would 
take  1 00  years  spending  at  this  rate  to  equal  what  we  spent  on  WWII  and  I  would 
maintain  that  the  amount  the  developing  world  is  willing  to  commit  to  extreme  poverty  is 
far  too  small.  For  instance,  to  move  one  billion  people  from  extreme  poverty,  income  less 
than  $365  a  year  to  moderate  poverty,  income  of  about  $720  a  year  would  require  $365 
times  one  billion  people  or  $365  billion  annually.  That  is  a  far  more  realistic  figure  for 
getting  the  job  done.  Jeffrey  Sachs  believes  that  a  person  in  moderate  poverty  has  at  least 
some  chance  of  getting  a  foot  on  the  economic  ladder.  But  those  in  extreme  poverty  are 
caught  in  the  poverty  trap  whereby  more  than  all  their  income  is  required  just  to  subsist. 
Helping  people  move  from  extreme  poverty  to  moderate  poverty  is  not  as  straight 
forward  as  just  giving  out  an  extra  dollar  a  day  to  one  billion  people.  However,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  advocates  in  the  field  of  international  development  that  argue  that  the 
poor  know  better  how  to  spend  any  extra  money  they  have  than  some  NGOs. 
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Realistically  most  of  the  money  moving  from  developed  countries  to  developing 

countries  will  flow  through  either  government  to  government  assistance  which  ODA 

primarily  does,  or  from  private  individuals  or  groups  to  NGOs  in  the  field.  Regardless  of 

how  the  money  goes  and  where  it  goes,  if  it  is  well  spent  it  will  result  in  equivalent 

increases  in  the  income  of  the  extreme  poor.  For  instance  gifts  of  NGOs  for  fertilizer  will 

increase  a  farmer's  yield.  Health  care  assistance  will  increase  days  available  to  work. 

Housing  assistance  will  make  a  person  more  productive  during  the  day,  etc.  Infrastructure 

improvements  typically  from  ODA  will  make  markets  more  accessible  and  reduce  costs 

of  bringing  goods  to  market.  A  perfect  example  is  a  $20  high  tech  anti-Malarial-treated 

mosquito  net  provided  through  Episcopal  Relief  and  Development  can  protect  a  whole 

family  for  five  years  and  make  them  much  more  productive  in  providing  the  families 

economic  needs.  Education,  especially  for  women,  improves  health,  decreases  child 

mortality  and  spreads  throughout  a  village.  Potable  water  projects  recaptures  the  many 

hours  a  day  hauling  polluted  water  from  distance  sources  that  fall  to  many  women  in  the 

third  world,  time  that  could  be  more  productively  used  if  clean  water  was  more 

universally  available.  But  even  these  projects  must  be  well  conceived.  When  I  was  in 

Ethiopia  thirty  years  ago,  the  controversy  was  whether  "bore  holes"  were  doing  more 

harm  than  good.  Traditional  nomadic  patterns  were  being  disrupted  by  herds  gathering  at 

water  holes  where  the  natural  thin  grazing  vegetation  was  quickly  exhausted. 

Dr.  Paul  Farmer  cautioned  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops  on 

September  21,  2007  that 

churches  also  must  be  willing  to  confront  the  implications  of  conducting  private 
relief  and  development  efforts  which  do  not  strengthen  the  public  sectors  of  the 
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communities  in  which  they  take  place.  Such  private  efforts,  while  laudable,  are 
flawed  if  they  don't  also  attempt  to  build  up  the  public  sector's  ability  to  fulfill  its 
role  of  being  what  Farmer  called  the  'final  guarantor'  of  basic  rights.  l 


It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  my  work  to  get  involved  in  the  admittedly  messy 
and  difficult  work  of  how  exactly  contributions  will  be  spent.  Part  of  my  role  is  to 
encourage  potential  donors  to  look  carefully  at  where  they  give  their  money  so  as  to 
support  those  efforts  that  are  most  effective  not  only  in  providing  private  philanthropy 
but  strengthening  social  justice.  This  is  why  an  organization  like  the  DeSoto's 
Commission  on  Legal  Empowerment  for  the  Poor  is  so  important.  Its  mission  "aims  to 
make  legal  protection  and  economic  opportunity  not  the  privilege  of  the  few  but  the  right 
of  all."  "  By  careful  selective  giving  an  enlightened  contributor  base  would  tend  to 
encourage  those  doing  the  best  jobs  and  help  weed  out  those  whose  work  is  either 
inefficient  or  ill-advised. 

I  try  to  make  the  case  that  compared  to  other  spending,  $365  billion  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  returns  it  could  yield.  A  major  benefit  of  a  much  larger 
commitment  than  is  currently  being  discussed  could  be  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  to  the 
developing  world  that  their  challenges  are  being  taken  seriously.  Despair  leads  to 
desperate  acts  of  violence  against  the  system.  It  can  feed  Madrasahs,  some  of  which  have 
become  training  grounds  for  terrorists.  I  would  argue  that  every  dollar  effectively  spent 
on  alleviating  extreme  poverty  would  be  recovered  multiple  times  in  money  not  needed 
to  be  spent  on  defense. 

Of  course,  the  best  reason  to  give  is  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  my  job 
is  not  to  judge  the  motives  of  those  who  may  give,  but  to  give  them  a  variety  of  reasons 
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to  act,  from  the  virtuous  to  the  pragmatic.  And  of  course,  eschatology  plays  into  the 
second  category.  I  must  be  very  careful  in  the  way  I  approach  this  topic  and  the  context 
and  venue  in  which  it  is  raised.  Many  people  will  take  offense  if  I  suggest  that  being 
ungenerous  to  the  poor  could  adversely  affect  their  future  existence  even  though  that  may 
be  true.  If  I  try  to  make  that  argument  I  better  be  quoting  directly  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
which  in  fact  do  make  suggestions  along  those  lines.  The  story  of  poor  man  Lazarus  and 
the  Rich  Man  is  a  notable  example.  4 

Governments  are  far  from  meeting  their  commitments  even  to  half  of  one  percent 
of  their  GDP's.  We  must  lobby  them  to  do  more.  I  will  take  my  opportunities  for 
encouraging  my  audiences  to  press  their  elected  representatives  to  be  proactive  on  the 
MDGs.  But  my  primary  approach  is  to  see  how  much  of  the  slack,  how  much  of  a 
projected  target  of  $365  billion  a  year  can  be  raised  right  now  from  individual  efforts.  A 
real  test  of  commitment  is  not  just  asking  that  more  of  our  taxes  be  spent  on  MDGs,  but  a 
willingness  to  put  some  of  one's  own  money  directly  into  the  plate.  I  selected  somewhat 
arbitrarily  the  figure  of  200  million  individuals  or  families  from  prosperous  countries  that 
have  incomes  of  $50,000  or  above.  How  much  would  it  cost  each  per  month  to  raise  $365 
billion?  The  mathematical  answer  is  $150  per  month.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
unreasonable  figure  considering  how  much  it  would  accomplish  and  how 
disproportionately  the  world's  wealth  is  distributed  today.  $1800  a  year  from  families  in 
the  top  1%  of  world  incomes  is  not  asking  to  much  in  my  view.  That  amounts  to  3.6%  for 
those  at  $50,000.  Of  course  with  a  $100,000  family  income,  the  percent  would  be  half 
that.  If  people  of  all  income  levels  contributed,  the  contributor  base  would  be  much  larger 
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and  the  percent  each  needed  to  give  would  shrink  accordingly.  My  figures  are  largely 
illustrative  when  I  say  that  there  are  200  million  prosperous  families  that  could  help  solve 
the  MDG  crisis  by  giving  wisely  and  sacrificially  to  NGOs.  Of  course  everyone  should 
share  the  blessings  of  participating  at  whatever  level  they  can.  One  of  the  best 
expenditures  anyone  can  make  in  my  view  is  to  send  off  $25  each  month  to  sponsor  a 
child  who  in  return  will  receive  food,  clothing,  and  education  from  any  one  of  many 
organizations  that  care  for  children. 

Several  of  my  slides  examine  charitable  giving  patterns  in  the  U.S.  as  discussed  in 
Arthur  Brooks  excellent  book,  Who  Really  Cares?  In  it  he  shows  that  the  average  U.S. 
giving  in  2004  was  $636  per  person  or  about  $50  a  month. 6~  Family  average  giving  in  the 
U.S.  was  $1800  among  the  three  out  of  four  families  who  gave  to  charity.66  Obviously, 
that  would  have  to  increase  substantially  to  meet  our  goals  of  more  giving  directed  to 
overseas  NGOs.  But  the  need  is  urgent.  After  WWII  our  nation,  albeit  through  tax 
dollars,  supported  the  Marshall  Plan  that  in  today's  dollars  was  quite  expensive,  some 
would  say  approaching  $100  billion  and  was  a  large  percent  of  our  then  smaller  GNP. 
The  need  today  is  just  as  urgent. 

I  try  to  dispel  the  idea  that  a  few  rich  people  can  carry  the  load.  Even  Warren 
Buffett,  giving  away  85%  of  his  wealth  and  adding  it  to  Bill  Gates'  generously  and 
personally  funded  foundation,  combines  for  less  than  $60  billion.  This  substantial 
philanthropy  including  Ted  Turner's  unprecedented  $1  billion  gift  to  the  UN  is 
unfortunately  drops  in  the  bucket  of  world  need.  The  only  chance  of  mobilizing  sufficient 
resources  in  my  opinion  is  a  broad  base  of  individual  consistent  committed  sacrificial 
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givers  approximating  two  hundred  million  world-wide.  By  spreading  that  kind  of 
commitment  over  increasing  numbers  of  NGOs  through  the  world  who  could  gradually 
increase  their  budgets  and  personnel  to  handle  this  influx  of  support,  the  job  could  be 
done.  Bill  Clinton  mentioned  in  a  talk  at  TED  (Technology,  Entertainment,  and  Design) 
that  when  he  first  took  office  in  1993  there  were  no  NGOs  in  the  former  USSR,  now 
there  are  200,000  and  half  a  million  more  in  India  and  even  200,000  registered  in  China, 
perhaps  many  more  unregistered. 

My  presentation  brings  to  my  audience's  attention  various  persons  and  resources 
that  can  bring  them  valuable  information  on  this  topic.  I  discuss  and  quote  from  Jeffrey 
Sachs  book  The  End  of  Poverty.  I  show  them  the  cover  of  Bono's  book  On  The  Move,  a 
beautiful  photographic  essay  built  around  his  remarks  to  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  in 
March  of  2006,  a  prophetic  speech  to  President  Bush  and  many  national  and  world 
leaders.  I  make  these  books  available  for  purchase  after  the  presentation. 

One  slide  showing  world  income  at  about  $46  trillion  shows  that  only  1%  of  that 
figure  could  more  than  meet  our  target.  It  is  compared  with  the  $1 .2  trillion  spent 
annually  by  militaries  throughout  the  world.  Another  slide  shows  that  if  the  200  million 
people  I  target  (3%  of  the  world  population)  would  take  responsibility  for  the  1  billion 
people  living  in  extreme  poverty  (17%  of  the  world)  that  would  have  each  prosperous 
family  helping  five  people  living  in  killing  poverty.  At  only  $30  per  month  each,  these 
five  lives  could  be  radically  changed. 

A  major  segment  of  my  presentation  is  to  present  ideas  of  how  to  give 
intelligently  and  what  contributions  may  accomplish.  Charity  Navigators  is  an 
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organization  that  measures  the  relative  efficiency  of  NGOs  with  budgets  over  $500,000. 
With  a  few  clicks  of  one's  mouse,  a  person  can  find  out  what  an  organizations  budget  is, 
how  much  is  spent  on  overhead,  administrative  costs  and  fundraising,  compared  to 
program  costs,  even  the  CEO's  salary.  This  organization  analyses  the  990  forms  that  are 
filed  by  non-profits  each  year  with  the  IRS  and  ends  up  with  volumes  of  interesting  data 
eventuating  into  a  star  grading  system.  Four  stars  are  outstanding,  three  stars  is  excellent, 
two  stars  average,  one  star  needs  work.  The  organizations  I  discuss  are  all  three  or  four 
star  rated.  Their  web  site  also  links  to  the  various  organizations.  It  could  not  be  easier 
than  it  is  today  to  find  a  reliable  organization,  add  them  to  one's  bank's  automatic  bill 
pay  system,  and  become  part  of  the  end  of  extreme  poverty. 

If  I  am  to  be  successful  raising  money  for  NGOs,  I  need  to  share  my  personal 
experiences  with  various  organizations.  I  love  to  talk  about  the  joy  I  receive  from  the 
children  and  elderly  I  sponsor  through  the  CFCA,  the  Christian  Foundation  for  Children 
and  Aging,  a  Catholic  lay  organization  operating  in  many  countries.  I  describe  the 
hospitality  I  received  when  I  flew  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  visited  my  "extended 
family."  Or  I  might  speak  about  the  wonderful  newsletters  and  video  updates  I  get  from  a 
friend  who  runs  an  orphanage  in  India.  I  record  the  weekly  program  Religion  and  Ethics 
News  Weekly  running  on  PBS  on  Sunday  mornings  and  often  find  inspiring  stories  of 
people  we  can  support  like  Father  Joe,  a  Catholic  priest  originally  from  Seattle  who 
moved  to  Bangkok  to  open  a  school  of  children  devastated  by  AIDS.  I  might  briefly 
describe  the  work  of  Heifer  International  and  what  an  improvement  a  person  living  in  a 
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developing  country  experiences  when  they  receive  a  farm  animal  with  the  promise  that 
they  will  pass  on  some  of  their  offsprings. 

Being  a  pilot,  one  of  my  favorite  organizations  is  MAF,  Missionary  Aviation 
Fellowship.6  This  organization  headquartered  in  California  provides  critically  needed 
aircraft  and  pilots  to  serve  remote  villages  all  over  the  world  with  medical  supplies  and 
evacuations  of  the  critically  ill  among  other  services.  I  might  talk  about  how  a  British 
MAF  pilot  flew  me  to  several  remote  medical  clinics  in  Ethiopia  in  1974  when  famine 
was  ravishing  that  country.  Or  I  might  talk  about  I-TEC,  Indigenous  Peoples  Technology 
and  Education  Center  based  in  Florida.     Run  by  the  son  and  grandson  of  MAF  pilot  Nate 
Saint  who  died  in  Ecuador  in  1956.  They  build  RV10  aircraft  with  the  Waodani  tribe  that 
killed  their  father  (grandfather).  They  have  also  developed  jungle  dentistry  and  the 
Waodani,  formerly  called  Aucas,  now  train  workers  in  other  remote  areas  of  the  world  to 
do  the  same. 

The  list  of  organizations  is  almost  endless  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  the 
work  of  many  of  them  in  the  field.  Sharing  these  experiences  will  be  the  heart  of  my 
presentation.  In  doing  so  I  will  help  others  get  involved  in  the  kind  of  work  that  began 
before  we  named  MDGs  and  will  continue  long  after.  We  live  in  exciting  times  when 
new  technologies  are  being  put  forward  to  help  in  this  cause.  I'm  thinking  of 
Negroponte's  Computer  For  Every  Child  run  by  solar  power  allowing  efficient  schooling 
to  go  on  around  the  clock  in  remote  areas. 

Michael  Maltese,  after  visiting  Africa,  founded  an  NGO  that  specializes  in 
sharing  the  latest  medical  research  with  remote  hospitals  in  the  developing  world.  Global 
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Medical  Knowledge,  Inc.  targets  the  health  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.     A  small 
NGO  based  in  Cambridge  and  in  Spain,  Casas  de  la  Esperanza,  builds  housing  with  the 
poor  of  Nicaragua.  Its  founder,  Angel  Saenz-Badillos,  a  Hebrew-language  scholar,  heads 
up  the  Harvard  office  of  the  Universidad  Complutense  de  Madrid  in  Cambridge.  He  and 
his  wife  and  many  volunteers  make  frequent  trips  to  Nicaragua. 

Woven  into  my  presentation  will  be  suggestions  about  reasons  we  should  act.  As 
mentioned  earlier  the  theological  rationale  must  be  treated  very  sensitively  and  within  the 
context  of  the  venue  into  which  I  am  invited.  In  some  places,  such  as  conservative 
churches,  what  might  be  considered  heavy  handed  eschatology  and  soteriology  elsewhere 
may  be  just  what  is  needed.  In  more  liberal  surroundings  it  may  be  better  to  focus  on 
some  of  the  information  in  Stephen  Post  and  Jill  Neimark's  book  Why  Good  Things 
Happen  to  Good  People.  In  it  they  bring  forth  data  that  show  that  generous  people  are 
generally  happier,  healthier,  and  live  longer  than  the  overall  population. 


Finding  Venues 

The  key  to  our  success  will  be  our  ability  to  find  venues.  I  will  need  to  establish 
credibility  for  individuals  or  organizations  in  order  for  them  to  work  at  getting  an 
audience  together.  It  is  always  easier  if  there  is  a  customary  audience  for  another  purpose 
such  as  a  church  service  or  monthly  pot-luck  supper.  To  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Diocesan  Bishop  would  be  helpful  in  those  circumstances.  Therefore  I  will  need  to  make 
those  calls  in  advance  and  them  speak  with  the  parish  priest  or  vestry  in  the  case  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  I  would  prefer  to  encourage  churches  to  have  ecumenical  events  and 
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use  the  opportunity  to  invite  other  churches  and  their  leaders  to  attend  which  may  then 
result  in  other  invitations  for  me  to  speak.  And  I  would  encourage  the  events  to  be  built 
around  occasions  where  food  is  served.  When  people  come  for  free  food  they  often 
expect  a  commercial.  If  I  can  secure  a  local  musical  ensemble,  that  may  increase  the 
interest  and  the  audience.  Whatever  it  takes. 

Service  clubs  are  often  looking  for  an  interesting  program  on  a  topical  subject. 
Clearly,  my  presentation  to  a  Rotary  luncheon  or  Lions  Club  meeting  would  be  a  bit 
different  than  what  1  would  give  at  a  church.  But  the  bottom  line  of  supporting  NGOs  is 
the  same.  Some  groups  might  find  theological  reasons  more  compelling,  others  might 
think  it  is  a  cheap  way  to  provide  national  security,  others  might  respond  simply  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  does  not  hurt  to  include  Stephen  Post's  research  showing  they 
will  also  be  more  healthy,  happy,  and  wise. 

Bill  Clinton  in  his  book  Giving  makes  it  seem  like  philanthropy  is  where  the 
action  is  these  days  and  Bill  is  usually  where  the  action  is.  But  seriously,  he  admits  that  it 
was  his  brush  with  death  through  a  heart  attack  in  2004  that  gave  him  a  new  perspective 
on  life.  Others  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  challenge  that  Bill  Clinton  obviously 
derives  from  working  to  solve  these  huge  problems  without  relying  on  governments  to 
lead  the  way.  Recent  presidents  of  the  U.S.  who  stood  at  the  greatest  levers  of  power  are 
among  the  first  to  confess  that  we  need  to  bring  private  resources  to  the  solutions  of  these 
global  concerns.  They  know  the  limitations  of  government  up  close  and  personal  and 
have  thereby  become  some  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  NGOs. 
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The  college  lecture  circuit  is  another  avenue  for  venues  that  may  have  long  lasting 
effects  on  the  young  people  who  catch  the  vision.  Greg  Mortenson  speaking  at  Harvard, 
November  8th,  2007  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  a  limited  oral  tradition.  He  asks 
his  audiences,  especially  young  people,  if  they  interview  their  elders  about  WWII,  or  the 
Korean  War,  or  Vietnam,  or  the  Great  Depression,  etc.  Few  do.  Whereas  in  Northern 
Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  where  he  builds  schools  a  large  number  of  children  respond 
positively  to  the  question  of  how  they  learn  through  the  oral  tradition  from  their  elders. 
When  I  think  that  I  can  remember  the  end  of  WWII  and  was  an  adult  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  Vietnam  and  the  60s  when  our  great  leaders  were  gunned  down,  I  believe  I 
can  bring  a  perspective  to  our  current  problems  that  only  six  decades  can  give. 

I  will  feel  blessed  if  I  find  a  means  of  sharing  what  gifts  and  wisdom  may  have 
accrued  to  this  wandering  soul  through  the  years.  I  thank  EDS  for  giving  me  the  time  and 
place  to  develop  this  vision  for  my  ministry  in  ways  that  I  hope  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
many  delicate  issues  with  which  it  deals. 
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Chapter  4  -  Reflections,  Analysis,  and  Summary 

My  social  location  obviously  affects  my  work  and  my  perspective  on  this  work.  I 
come  from  a  relatively  affluent  family  and  have  spent  most  of  my  life  around  people  of 
wealth  and  privilege.  The  benefits  being  privileged  can  often  blind  a  person  to  certain 
issues  related  to  the  work  of  philanthropy.  This  has  sometimes  become  apparent  in  the 
context  of  my  adoption  of  two  "at  risk"  children,  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  from  Costa 
Rica.  This  experience  reminds  me  on  almost  a  daily  basis  the  complexities  of  the  tasks 
that  I  am  advocating  and  my  continual  need  to  learn  more  of  the  dynamics  of  intercultural 
diversity.  The  danger  of  deemphasizing  the  important  role  of  institutional  justice  while 
discussing  the  importance  of  philanthropy  presents  a  further  challenge  and  potential 
limitation  to  the  value  of  this  work.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  people  give  voluntarily 
to  solve  problems,  they  also  will  become  personally  engaged  in  those  issues  in  a  way  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  greater  social  justice.  They  have  become  invested  in  the  solutions. 

My  methods  and  goals  of  asking  individual  contributors  to  give  directly  to  various 
NGOs  will  make  it  difficult  to  measure  my  effectiveness  in  that  those  hoped  for  actions 
will  be  out  of  my  purview. 

Clearly  there  are  many  pros  and  cons  regarding  the  work  of  NGOs  today  as  there 
are  with  ODA  (Official  Development  Assistance,  that  is  government  to  government  aid). 
Haiti  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  Western  countries  have  abused  this  once  rich  country 
while  allegedly  trying  to  help  it.  Dumping  subsidized  U.S.  grain  into  their  fragile 
agricultural  economy  left  devastating  results.     Slaughtering  the  Haitian  pig  and  trying  to 
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replace  it  with  a  species  requiring  expensive  care  was  a  huge  mistake.     These  errors  are 
more  likely  when  help  is  offered  from  a  distance  and  in  large  scales.  The  advantage  of 
working  with  smaller  NGOs  is  that  errors  like  this  can  be  minimized  both  in  scale  but 
also  become  less  likely  to  occur  because  the  smaller  NGO  often  is  working  more  closely 
with  the  people. 

Dr.  Paul  Farmer  in  his  book.  The  Uses  of  Haiti,  outlines  the  whole  sorted  history 
of  how  Haiti  went  from  the  second  Republic  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1804,  and  the 
first  successful  attempt  at  overthrowing  institutional  slavery  on  an  island  that  did  more 
trade  in  1789  than  all  13  American  colonies  combined,  more  shipping  than  the  port  of 
Marseilles  in  France,  to  become  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  Amy  Wilentz 
in  the  Foreword  of  Aristide's  In  the  Parish  of  the  Poor  does  the  same.  * 

Mistakes  and  controversies  will  inevitably  occur,  but  it  is  important  that  those 
controversies  do  not  deter  us  from  our  commitment  to  the  task.  I  may  be  guilty  of  over 
simplifying  and  setting  unrealistic  goals.  The  chances  of  mobilizing  two  hundred  million 
people  to  give  sacrificially  to  thousands  of  small  NGOs  is  a  bit  of  a  stretch  for  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  us.  But  as  they  say,  if  you  have  no  target  you  will  be  sure  to  hit  it.  A 
least  with  even  a  difficult  target  one  may  see  where  the  arrows  miss  the  mark  and  make 
corrections.  No  one  organization  could  come  close  to  generating  such  a  massive  effort. 
But  if  a  combination  of  individuals  and  groups  took  on  the  task,  it  might  grow 
exponentially  somewhat  like  the  Wikipedia  phenomenon  or  the  internet  itself.  It  may  not 
be  perfect  but  it  works  most  of  the  time.  Better  to  fail  daring  boldly  than  to  succeed  at 
goals  so  small  that  they  fail  to  inspire  passion. 
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The  movie  Pay  It  Forward  with  Kevin  Spacey  captured  a  bit  of  the  idea.     There 
was  no  attempt  to  quantify  what  was  happening.  The  hope  was  that  the  contagion  of  good 
works  and  generosity  would  spread  like  a  good  virus  everywhere.  The  only  chance  of 
massive  worldwide  philanthropy  taking  hold  is  a  universal  revival  of  altruism  while  using 
all  the  advantages  of  our  information  society.  The  latter  is  in  place  as  Thomas  Friedman 
has  pointed  out  in  The  World  Is  Flat.  The  question  is  can  we  inflame  the  hearts  of  all 
people  to  care  for  the  least  of  us.  And  as  Christians  can  we  lead  the  way  by  seeing,  like 
Mother  Theresa  did,  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor. 

Many  people  are  afraid  that  they  cannot  trust  the  organizations  that  do  the  work 
and  take  their  money.  Organizations  like  Charity  Navigator,  that  analyzes  the  finances 
and  work  of  all  U.S.  charitable  organizations  with  budgets  over  a  half  million  dollars  can 
go  a  long  way  in  alleviating  those  fears,  or  excuses.  The  information  is  as  close  as  one's 
computer. 

Another  challenge  is  disabusing  those  of  the  idea  that  Americans  already  give 
more  than  anyone  else.  In  terms  of  raw  dollars,  that  may  be  true  do  to  the  size  of  our 
country  and  its  economy.  But  as  a  percent  of  income,  our  official  giving,  that  is  through 
our  government,  is  abysmal.  Our  private  giving  is  better,  but  little  of  that  leaves  the 
country  and  falls  far  short  of  what  is  necessary.  Others  think  that  Bill  Gates  and  Warren 
Buffett  whose  giving  is  legend  can  carry  the  ball  by  themselves.  Far  from  it.  Combined, 
their  roughly  $60  billion  does  not  come  close  to  meeting  the  needs  of  just  one  year  of 
overseas  assistance  to  lesser  developed  countries.  Others  think,  what  can  my  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  do?  When  multiplied  month  by  month  by  millions  of  other  donors,  it  can 
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add  up  to  substantial  progress.  If  200  million  families  with  incomes  over  $50,000  a  year 
would  give  only  $150  a  month  to  their  favorite  non-profit  organization,  that  could 
effective  double  the  resources  available  to  one  sixth  of  the  world's  population  trying  to 
subsist  on  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 

Is  there  anyway  to  measure  an  effort  such  as  this?  I  do  not  think  so,  and  to  try 
would  slow  the  progress.  Perhaps  our  web  site  could  solicit  people  to  sign  up 
anonymously  who  take  the  pledge  to  give  sacrificially  about  4%  of  their  income.  A 
barometer  of  giving  could  be  fashioned  like  the  national  debt  counter  or  doomsday 
clocks.  But  the  best  method  is  through  private  prayer  and  giving  where  only  God  really 
knows  and,  as  Jesus  said,  will  reward  the  giver  generously  and  openly. 


Summary 

What  does  the  future  hold?  Will  the  prosperous  on  this  planet  decide  to  share  its 
prosperity  with  those  less  fortunate?  Will  the  massive  increase  in  overall  wealth  on  the 
globe  be  seen  as  a  common  asset  from  resources  we  hold  in  common,  or  will  greed 
eclipse  compassion  and  lead  us  down  the  road  to  war?  How  much  is  enough?  Will  the 
rich  impose  self-restraints  on  their  consumption  so  that  others  might  live  and  the  planet 
might  breath?  Or  will  we  burn  our  resources  until  we  poison  the  earth  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  reaped  or  raped?  Never  in  the  history  of  humankind  did  we  have  so 
much  power  to  either  destroy  ourselves  through  war  and  misguided  hardheaded  use  of 
our  resources,  or  create  a  Utopia  of  intelligent  living  in  harmony  with  nature  and  our 
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neighbors.  The  choice  is  ours  and  the  consequences  are  huge.  May  we  pray  that,  against 
history  and  all  odds,  we  do  things  differently  for  a  change.  And  if  we  are  alone  in  this 
work  at  least  may  we  be  like  the  steward  in  Jesus*  parable  who,  when  the  Master 
returned,  found  him  diligently  doing  the  right  things. 
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